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1 have Wor this 
to pang your known Conde 
|  Candour have encouraged that Preſump- 
tion: Nor can any in 
1 an Addreſs of this Nature more, hm 
1 Aſſurance that the Perſon to whom 
Y it is made, has ſo good an Underſtand- 


E | Joy in the practical Purt of this. Sub. 
; jt ect, as will incline him to excuſe the 


Defects prog 52 appear in the Ma- 
Po my own Po - 
in this Science is ſo poor, 
F that I dare not be confident I am not 
i % vg in my Views, with which 1 
3 | defire- this ſmall Tract may appear un- 


der your. Patronage. That it may 
. Have a Refuge from the Petulance of 


5 Kruse an Encouragement i in the Pub- 
# — Heation, „ and x, at the fame | Time, « 
„ an Opportunity of teſtifying my grate- 
3 7 - fol Senſe of,, many paſt Favours, are 5 3 

* open and arowed Ends herein. WM. 
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is at leaſt a pardonable Ambition; in 
which 1 wenn certainly ſtand acquit=. oe 


in the Choice of Friends, and the feat 


4 to admit into chat Number. - 30 8 


rather to do nyſelf Honour than you... 
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Honour it does tö theſe you are pleaſed. 
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tration will. ſoon. diſcover © to nds 
from the fame. Vanity J before ſuſ. 
pected myſelf to be guilty of. And 
the World will zudge, that I ſpeak it 1 


er, I am beforehand with them 
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L | : An Endeavour, in this Manner, to 3 


| _ more. familiar to the Minds * Chr. 


bo - 
we. 58 ” 
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5 wk Ms. 1 indeed u Treatiſe wi. 


eh upon this Subject; . intitled, The N 


chief of Self- Ignorance, and the Benefit of Self. 


Arquaintance.. And I freely acknowledge 


| * ſome Helps I received from him. But he 


Bath handled i it (according to his Manner) 


23 Which I have remarked in that pious and 


in ſo lax and diffuſe a. Way, introducing | 
D many Things into it that are foreign 


from it, omitting others that properly 


pelong to it, and ſkimming over ſome 
. With a too ſuperficial, Notice, that I own. 
Þ F found myſelf. much diſappointed i in what 


E expected from him. And was convinc- 


| ed that there wanted ſomething more cor- 
1 rect, nervous and een to be writ-. 
ee ie Set. 


am far from having thi 8 to. 


| ik that this, which I now offer to the 


Publick,. is intirely free from thoſe Faults; 


excellent, Author. And am, ſenfible, chat 


if 1 do not fall under a much heavier Cen- 


ſure myſelf, it muſt be owing to the great 


ö . of my Readers, which, he will. 0 


N 
be 
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be St 1 have ſame Title to; ir ne 
but duly conſider the Nature and Extent . 
of the Subject. For it is almoſt impoſſible 
to let the Thoughts run freely upon ſo co- 
pious and comprehenſive a- Theme, in or- 
der to do Juſtice to it, without taking 
too large a Scope in ſome Particulars that 
have a near Affinity to it. As I fear Thave -- 
done (Part i. Chap. xiv.) concerning the 
KOO Gn, i} Goverument: w_ 
But chere is a great Differetics'b ever 75 
4 hort, occaſional and uſeful 1 
and a wide Rambling from the Subject, bx 
following the impulſe of a luxuriant Fancy: - A f 
A judicious. Taſte can hardly excuſe the. 
latter, tho“ it may be content the Author _ 
ſhould gather a few Flowers out of the 
common Road, . he ſoon returns - 2" 
into it again, et” DI; 9 
Which brings to my "Mind ak” 2 
Thing which, I- am ſure,” I have great 
Reaſon to crave the Reader's Patience and 
Pardon for, (the beſt End I know of Pre- 
faces) and that is, the free Uſe 1 have 
made of ſome of the © antzent Heathen Wris 
ters in my marginal Quotations, which: 5 
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| N like an Ofteptation:c of Reading, 
Which 1 always abhorred. But it was 
1 converſing wich thoſe Authors that firſt 
turned my Thoughts to this Subject. And 
tze good Senſe 1 met with in moſt of 
1 7 _ their Aphoriſms and Sentiments, gave me 
an Eſteem for them; which made it Diffi- 
cult for me to reſiſt the Temptations of 
tranſeribing ſeveral. of them, Which .F 
thought pertinent to the Matter in Hand. 
But after all, I am aſhamed to ſee what 
an old-faſſioned Figure. they make in the 
Margin. However, if the Reader thinks 
"I will too much. interrupt. the Courſe of 
the Subject, he may intirely omit them: 
the? by that Means he will perhaps. loſe 
the Benefit of ſome. of. the fine d 
N in the Bock. 

I remember a os 1 8 1 — 
= very lately read, is grievouſiy offended: 
13 - with Mr: Auliſon for ſo much as mention- 

ing the Name of Plato, and perſuming 
in one of his Spettators to deliver his Notions 
of Humour in a Kind of Allegory, after the 
Manner of that Greek Author; which he 
calls a formal Method. of trifling, introduced 
. a. a RR ef Learning, which,” 
| hee, 


. MEE” E 7 e 


RET AUR 
65" 4b ewe Waste Ch Mc __ 


haps a more ſevere one was never given 
upon ſo ſmall à Prevocation. From Gen- 
tlemen of ſo refined and very nice a Taſte 
1 can expect no Mercy. But the Publick 
is to judge, whether this be not as culpa- 
ble and nauſeous an Affectation as the 
contrary one, which er 1 ay * 
the laſt Century. 5 — 
One great View 1 10. in mine e 
when J put theſe Thoughts together Was 
the Benefit of Youth, and eſpecially thoſe 
of them that are Students and Candi- 
dates for the Sacred Miniſtry; for Which 
.they will find no Science more immedi- 
ately - -neceſſary (next to a good na quo 
tance with the Word of GOD) than that 
which is recommended to them in the 
following Treatiſe; to which every Branck 
of Human Literature is ſubordinate, ande 
ought to be  ſub/ervient. For certain it is, 
the great End of Philoſophy, both Na- 
: tural and Moral, is to #now ourſelves, and 
=: | to know GOD. The higheſt Learning "is to. f 
, Womans TOY Wiſdom is to de 
goods 
1 (a) See 8 Fes wards fur the 
5 5  irue Standard aſe) &c. pag. 20, 21. 
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10 1 j Marcus aum. enen ob- N 


| N 7165 1 | 13 1 
12 0 has. often MAJ to wy. Mind in 
ee my Thoughts upon this Subject, 
What a Pity it is that this moſt uſeful Sci- 
ence ſhould be ſo generally neglected in 
* modern Methods of Education; and 
chat Preceptors and Tutors, both in pub- 
lick and private Seminaries of Learning, 
cdhould forget that the forming the Man- 
ners is more neceſſary to a finiſhed Edu- 


1 tl cation than furni/hing the Minds of Youth. 


© Sacrates thought fo, who made all bis Phi- 


more Pains. to rectify the Tempets, than 
repleniſh the Underſtandings of his Pupils ; 
and looked upon all Knowledge as uſeleſs 
Speculation, that was, not brought to this 
End, to make the Perſun a wiſer or a better 
- Man.. And without doubt, if in the 
9 the Youth. has once happily learn- 
ed the great Art of managing his Tem- 
per, governing his Paſſions, and guarding 
bis Foibles, he will find a more ſolid Ad- 


3 eg Tm! it in After-Life; than he 


N ; could 


ww Totam eueren revocavit ad mores. be. 
. 15 : 


 ofoply ſubſerview to: Morality (O); and took = 
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could expect le the beſt Acquineane | | 
with all the Syſtems of antient apes: 
dern Philoſoph . 27 mts 
It was a very juſt and ſenſible Mabe | 
which Ageſilaus the Spartan King returned 
to one who aſked him, What that was in 
'  ewhich Youth ought principally is be infirued? | 
He replied, that which they will baue moſt 
need to prattiſe when they are Men (c). Were 
this ſingle Rule but carefully attended to 
in the Method of Education, it might 
probably be conducted in a Manner much 
more to the nee of our Touth than 
it ordinarily is. For as Dr. Fuller ob- 
ſerves, that Dining we take in Books or Aris, 
' which treat of Things remote from the Uſerof » 
is there in Life Which Youth: will have 
more frequent Occaſion to practiſe than 
this? What is there which they afterwards 
more regret the Want of? What is there 
which they want a greater Help and Ac. 
ſiſtance in, than the right Government of 
their Paſſions and Dn And what 


b bee 


1 c ) See Plutarch's 3 A Apes acer the P 
Word Agefilaus. | | 


( Rule of Life, pay. 82. 
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 Aſtiness; and to lay a Foundation for this 
difficult but very . e than 


— 


| * 0 meaſure | bis TO in Science 


the early Part of Yourh P:.\ 


It may be ſaid, it is reprly the Of. 
<« fee and Care of Parents to watch over 
e and correct the Tempers of their Chil- 


e Aren in the firſt Years of their Infancy, 
d When it may eaſlly be done.” But if 
it be not done effectual ben, (as it very 
ſeldom is) there is the more Neceſſity for 
it afterwards. But the Truth is, it is the 
proper Office and Care of all who have 
the Charge of Touth, and ought to be 
looked upon as the moſt Wü ag ne- 
EY 1 Part of Education. 


It was the Obſervation of a great "Di 


Fes and Reformer, that be who acquires 
Bis Learning ar the Expence of bis Morols is 


worſe for bis Education (e). And we may 


add, that he who does not improve his 
Temper, together with his N i l . IE 


is not much the better for it. For he 


11 of 
ly J "Qui profieit in liteits et deficit in moribus, non 


profit ſed deficit. . on _ of Pep. 


Fol. 2. 7. 337. N 
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the Improvement. of his Moxals; Ui ; 
abe that he is no further a learned 1 
Man than he is àa wiſe and good Man and 
chat he cannot be a finiſhed Pbilgſenber till 
he 1 13 Aa Cbriſtian 77 4; r © : 

But whence is it that. urn Philaboby,. 51 
which was ſo carefully. cultivated in the 1 
tient Academy,, ſhould. be forced in the ; 
modern to give place to natural, that was 
originally deſigned to be ſubſervient to it 
Which is to exalt the Handmaid into the 
Place of the Miſtreſs (g). Wich appears 
not only a prepoſterous, but 4 pernicious 
Method of Inſtitution. For as the. Mind., ,, 
takes a Turn. of. Thought , Lie, 


b 2 ſuirable 


09 Te in Gerti profecifſe credas e 1 
mot ibus fueris emendatior; eo uſque doctum, in quan- 
tum bonum; ita p bt nn ee, 

| ad Nem. _ 158 7 

@ Things were - coming to this "pals: f early as - 

Senecas Time; who laments that plain and open 

| Truth was turned into a dark and intricate $exce, - 

_ *+-Philoſophy- (ſays: ke) is turned into Philology $-* 
and that thro' the Fault both of - Maſters and Scho- 

lars ; the one teach to diſpute not to live; and the 

other come to them to mend their Wits, not their 

„% Manners. — Whereas Philoſophy is nothing elſe 


% but a Rule of Life.” Quid. autem 2 
niſi vite- lex elt? Epiſt. 95. 
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1 to the Tincture it hath received 
in Youth, it will naturally conclude, that 
there is no Neceſſity to regard, or at leaſt 
'to lay any Streſs upon thoſe Things which 
were never inculcated upon it as 83 
ok Importance then. And fo will gro 
up in a Neglect or Diſeſteem of thoſe 
: 2M hings which are more neceſſary to make 
4 Perſon a wiſe and truly underſtanding 
Man, than all- thoſe Rudiments of Science 
he brought _ him Tous” the Oc or - 
the College. 
It is really a eli Thing t. to ſre ; 
4 young Gentleman of ſhining Parts and 
3 ſweet Diſpoſition, who has gone through 
the common Courſe of Academical Studies, 
q 5 come out into the World under an abſo- 
| Jute Government of his Paſſions and Pre- 
1 z which have increaſed with his 
| Learning, and which when he comes to be ; 
better acquainted with Human Life and ' | 
Human Nature, he is ſoon ſenſible and \ |} 
aſhamed of; but perhaps is never able to 
conquer as long as he lives, for want of 
that Aſſiſtance which he ought to have 
received in his Education. For a wrong 
en 1s one e of thoſe three Things to 
as | which 
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any Part of Human Literature, but ſhould 

be glad to ſee this moſt uſeful Branch "of - 
Science, the Knowledge of the Heart, 
the- detecting and correcting hürtful Fre. 
judices, and the rigfht Government of the - 
Temper and Pafflons, im mote general: 
Eſteem; as neceſſaty at once to form the 
Gentleman, the Scholar, and the Chri- 
W. | | 


. : | 
And if there be any Thing in the fol- 
lowing Sheets which. may be helpful to t | 
Students, who have a Regard to the right 
Government of their Minds, whilſt they 
P 
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* y * 
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(5) Eyyno]es de 74 gave N. ux du r. 
ruſo © du kan, ay uyis, 45 chu. vas xaxsting* - | 
un aN S8Vles yap xaros uh. ard ov os Savor xpa- - 
em Tov 7% vwv 65 THY epudſpias ul e HN Io. 
Bad Paſſions ſpring up in the Mind three Ways; 
viz. through a bad Education, great Tenorance, or a 
Diſorder in the animal France. (1) From a bad 
Education. For if we have not been taught from out: 
Childhood to govern, our Paſſions, with all poſſible 
| Care, they will ſoon come to have the Government 
of 1. Neme/, de Nat. Hom, pag. 182, 77 
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are furniſhing them with uſeful Knowledge, 
I would particularly recommend them to 
£ their „ 
I, have nothing further to add, . to 
: deſire the Reader's Excuſe for the Freedom 
with which I have delivered my Sentiments 
in this Matter, and for detaining bim ſo 
long from the Subject of the enſuing Trea- 
tiſe ; which I now leave to his candid and 
ſerious Thoughts, and the Bleſſing of 


Almighty GOD to make it uſeful to 
4 him. 1 
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The ſeveral Branches Self : Knowledge. © N. 
muſt know what fort of Creatures We are, and 
what we ſhall be. e Pag. 117 
en Ar, II, 


Gy The ſeveral Relatians in which we land to G OD, 
ta, CHRIST, and. our Fellow-Greaturts | 


7 Pag. 19. 
ea Crap, IV. | 
17 muſt duly conſider the Rant and Station of 
Li in which Providence hath placed un, and 
what it that becomes and adorns it, . Page 34. 
| $55 CHAP: Ms 

| Fea: Man - ſhould be well acquainted with bis | 
own Talents and Capacities; and in what Man- 

ner they are to be exerciſed and improved 10 
. W Advantage. Pag. 38. 
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n. muſt be well acquainted. with our Inabilitiesg+ 
and thoſe Things in which we are naturally 


. as well as 1 818 in which tue excel. 
5 „ Fa Pag. be 166] 
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Concerning the Knowledge of our e 10 50 
Sins. Pag. 43. 

. CMA. viit- 

ve Knowledge of our moſt deere T emptations 4 

| neceſſary to Self- Knowledge. . 5 * 30. ; 
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Oh Knol diſeevers = Fe bone, 7 
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n, Nee, ah An 7 FO our. "Bidar, : 
I”. | Pag. 68. 
8 enn M 
bee the ſecret Springs of. our Ae, : 
e Pag. 73.5 
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one that knows bimſelf, is in 4 ebe: 
e fal. how. far. be it governed by 4 


V for Applauſe. | Pag. 76. $21 
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read Def. p. 20. I. 10. 12. from the Bottom, read Kingdom, 
p. 24. 1. 4. read Kingdom. p 30. I. 2. from the Bottom, 

1 unaffeive read una ffected. p. 31. I. 19. for and read f. 

pe. 34. I. 12. from the Bottom, read ridiculous, p. 36. I. 4. 

for their read thine, p. 53. 1. 17, read preparatory. Vg 62. 1, 

4. read ſecret, p. 66. 1. 13, read diſmiſs, _ Id. 1, 15. for of read 
Fer. p. 68. 1. 11. from the Bottom, read Influence. p. 94. 1, 
9, read Fornication. p. 95. I. 8. from the Bottom, read and, 
A. . 3+ . read infinuating,. CES 
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do all Human Minds. And nothing 

- _ difcovers the true vality and Vis '. 
82 Ba tion of the 50 e than = i 
VIII Kind of Knowledge i it 18 "moſt | fond o 39 

Thus we ſee that low and little Minds are Hol 
delighted with the Knowledge of Den, as in 
Children. An indolent Mind, with that which 


4 N „ adds the bo age ent, or the Entertainment 
B 


1 Nature and . part l 1 
of the . A Furious, Mind. is beſt f 


wu 


ation! bn TE ene. 8 —— Su 
Mind efteems no Knowledge like that of the 7Yor 1d. 
But a wiſe and a pious Man before all other Kinds 
of Knowledge T7 that of 75. and his own 


Soul, e . 
21 Kind + en Aud the 
Mind is continually craying after : and after a fur- 
ther Proficiency in. Ad by conſidering what 
Kind of Knowledge it moſt of all deſites, its pre- 
N valling Türn und Temper may ealily be known. 
This Defire of Knowledge, like other Affections 
Planted in our Natures, will be very apt to lead us 
ma wrong, if it be not well regulated. When it is 

1 to improper Objecta, or purſued ia an im- 
proper Manner, it degenerates into a vain and cri- 
minal Curiaſiiy. A fatal Inſtanck of this in our 
HK ” - firſt Parents, we have upon Sacred Record; the 
bY... unhappy Effects of v which are but too viſible in all. 
Se- Kudtuledge is the Subject of the enſuing 
4 Treatiſe.—A Subject, which the more I think of, 
wee more important and extenſive it appears. 80 
5 important, that every Branch of it ſeems abſo- 
wiel neceſſary to the right Governmeht of the 
1 Life and Temper. * ſo extenſive, that T6 ear: 
5 & View s take of f the ſeveral Branches of, its; the 
_ more exe ill ill, opening to the View, as neceffarily 


1 bony ected with i It as, the other. Like what we find 
It in microſcopical, Obfervations, on natural Objects. 
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Properties, Parts, or Aﬀections belonging 1 to them, 
which were never before thought of. For in,or- 
der to à true Se/f- Nuotblłdge, the Human Mig 
with its various Powers and Operations muſt 
narrowly inſpected; All its ſecret Bendings cl 
| Doublings ditplayed. "Otherwiſe our Selt- -Acquainr 
tanee will be but very partial and deleftive; 3,and 
the Heart after all will deceive. us. So that is 
treating this Subject there is no ſmall Danger, ei- 
ther of. doing Injury to it, by a flight and ſuper- 
ficial Inqueſt, on the ane hand, or of, runging into 
A Reſearch, too minute and philoſophical for com- 
mon Uſe. on the other. Theſe two Extremes 1 
ſhalt keep in my Eye, and endeavour to ſteer a 
middle Courſe between tbe. 


prehenſive Preeepts in the” whole moral” 'SyRtetn. 


this Maxim was. held. by the Antiants 3 and in h 
high Eſleem the dane of r * 
neceſſary e horde 

Dales the Milefian is fits" to be the firſt Aube 
of it (4). Who uſed to ſay, that r a Aan 40 
buero himſelf 25 the ep thats goes 4 in the World fe). 


8 | Rr F3QE3 $215 rio Ho 

N Dane er Sr ly rw di irn wang 
(a) He was the Prince of the Philoſophers, and - , 

V e 
See Srunley's * of Taler. 1 | 2341 TiM2OW] _— 
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more ſurprizing "Diſcoveries we make 0 certain 


Know thyſelf, is one of the moſt uſeful and evin 3: 


And it is Well known in how great a pins ) 
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14k RES 5 | i 
"3 * 1 Put 1 
„ Mien; and js one of thoſe three Precepts which 
nt lng Moms. to have been conſecrated | at_\Delphos | 
| bh: Widen Letters. It was afterwards greatly ad 
- "mired, and frequently uſed by others (c). Till 
at length, it acquired the Authority of a Divine 
\ - Gia, and was ſuppoſed to, have been given 
Originally by. Apollo himſelf. of which general 
= Opinion, 2 gives us this Reaſon ; becauſe 5 
ie hach fuch a Weight of Senſe and Wiſdom in 
1 n tas appears too great to be attributed to any 
a LY Ni e Opuion, of its F 


OBA ee / alla ſüs munera 
ai (nao nh et notis quam fir cbicurts hape 
D 82 40 A FOE Sf x5? Fei. Sur. 4s 
8 "©. $6 +, 00 a006 wallets ates. IA. Sat, 1. 
. e te confule, dic tibi quis fig. Juv, Sat. 11, 
I eee nn. 
: Edlen en Hat n | Cic. Ee. ad Atticum, lib, 2. 
| mos (erbt egal) noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ſolùm 
eſſe dictum, verim etiam vt dem dels norimus. . 1d; Epiſt. 
—_— . Funes. Tab. 3. Epi 5. 
d enim matimd quemque decet quod eſt exjuſque' Gum maxi 
wi, Quiſque igitur.noſcat Ingenium, acremque ſe et bonorum et 
| vitiorum ſuorum Judicem prabeat. 1d. de Offic. lb. 2. 
+ Tytrandum eſt igitur in rerum naturam, et penitus; quid ea 
; poſtulat pervidendum z aliter enim noſmet d aig 188 8 
be, IB. . 
cane G e. Neeb cok, whr e eee 
tum quod eſt diffcillimum, docuit z ut [NOSMET IPSOS] noſ- 
ceremus. Code Przcepti tanta vis, tanta ſententia eſt, ut ea 
n ſed Delphico Deo tribueretur, d 


; 3 $ ; : „ bb, . 555 
—_ aa 6 quia majus 88 Homine videretur, 
I! ins aſſgnatum eſt Deo: Jubet igitur nos Pythius Apollo, noſ-. 
one POOL IPSOS. } n Finibuu, lib. 5. eh. We, x1 
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the Door of his Temple at'Delphogitt nan. 4 

And why ehis excellent Précept ſhoufd net be 
held in as high Eſteem in the Cbriman World 28 
it was in the Heathen, is hard to coneeive. Hu- 


man Nature is the ſame now as it was then. The 


Heart as deceitful ; and the Neceſſity of Watehing, 


knowing, and keeping it the ſame. Nor are 


leſs aſſured that this Precept is Divine. Nay, e 
have a much 


know it did; what t 


of. For this Sacred Oracle is dictated to us in a 
manifold Light, and explained to us in various 
Views by the Holy Spirit, in that Revelation which 
GOD hath been pleaſed to give us as dur Guide 
to Duty and Happineſs ; by which a: in Glaũ 


greater Aﬀfurance of this than they 
had; they ſuppoſed it came down from Heaven, w 
hey conjectured, we are ſure 


Capel, __ Sf Kunoldgs! wi F 
_ originally from Apollo himſelf, "perhaps" was che 
Reaſon that it was written in golden Capitals over 


— * = 
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may ſurvey ourſelves, and know what n of 


Perſons ue are }. 


This diſcovers ourſelves" to us 7 pierees int che 


inmoſt Receſſes of the Mind ; J. fitips off every I 
| guiſe; lays. open the inward Parts makes a 


Serutiny into the very Soul and Spirit; and — 2 
udger of the Thoughts and Tutents of the Heart (eq. 
It ſhows us with what Exactneſs and Care we are 


to ſearch and try our Spirits, examine ourſelyes,. 


and watch our Ways, and lceep our Hearts, in or- 
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der to Ms” this important Self: Stience; which. 
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701 604.0; Big Dm eee e 
Ter a Aan examine himſelfy * Cor. xi. 28. Out 
Saviour uphraids his-Diſciples with their Self Igno- 

_ rance, in not knowing wha! Aanner of Spirits they. 
_ were of; Luke ix, 58. And faithithe Apoftle, f 
4 \Man'(thro*. Self-Ignorance) thin eth himſelf to 
be Something iuben he is Nothing, he: deceivetb him- 
folf But let every Man prove his. Mari, and than 
Hall he have rejoicing in himſelf and not in anoth 
Sal. vi. 3, 4. Here we are commanded, inſtead 
= of; judging! others, to judge ourſalves; and to a- 
void the inexcuſable. Raſbmeſi of eondemning others 
for the very Crimes we ourſelves are guilty of, 
ann, il. 1, 24,022; which a Self- Ignorant Man 
is weryr apt to do hν to be more oſtended at a 
fall) Blemiſh-in+ another's Character, than at a 
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2 00 Bal up, \TomijaaCele. 2 Cor, . xiii,” F.——Tho' 8 


; Afr e to prove, yet that our Tranſſatars have 
hit | the Word here, in rendering it prove. 
| rs Dale a ek the Word immediately pre- 
-  'eeding\ (tavbeg irtiga gert) which is of the ſame Import, but be- 
cauſe Self Probation is always neceſſary to a right Self- Approbation. 
e Every Chriſtian ought to try himſelf, and may know him- 
© ſelf if he be faithful in examining, The frequent Exhortations 
of ' Scripture (hereunto imply both theſe, vin. that the 
R ourſelves is: attainable, and that we ſhould endea- 
vor after it. Why Apoſtle, put them n examin- 
* © ing and hag «he Peat ag it was poſſible to know 
t themſelves upon ſuch trying: and verlag |, '* Bennet's Chriſt, 
= Oratory, P. 568. „ 
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and Hypoeriſy, our Saviour with " Severity | 


animadverts- upon; Mat. vii. 3.—5. Ke 4-2 


And what Streſs was laid upon This under the 


| Old Teſtament Diſpenſation appears ſufficiently 
from: thoſe Expreſſions: Kerp thy Heart with 


all Diligence, Prov. iv. 23. Commune with your ' 


own Heart, Pfal. iv. 4. Search me, O GOD; 
and ius my Heart';" try me, and know 


and prove me; try my Reins and ny Heart,” Prat: 
xxvi. 2. Let us: ſearch and try our Ways, Lam. 


itt, 4. Necollect, recollact yourſelves, O Nation not 
deſired (g), Zeph. ii. 1. — And all this as neceſ- 
fary to that Self-Zequaintdnce which f is) the "only 


proper Bafis of ſolid Peace (0. n 
Were Mankind but more ie hel 


of the Importance and Neceſſity of this Self 


Knowledge, and poſſeſſed with a due Eſteem ſor it; 
did _ n _— Weh ene r it; and, 


under | 
pr ge Verb tae) 2 ben. 1 
e togethier ſcattered Sticks or Straws 3 as ap- 


pears from all the Places where the Word is uſed in the Old Teft 


tament, ¶ Exod. v. 7, 12. Num. xv! ur 1 Kings xvii, 20%) 


ſcattered "Thoughts togerkier 3 cad och he: bs radon. when 
uſed in the refleive Form, as here it is. So faith R. Kimchi, 


(WWþ) eſt propriè ſtipulas colligere. Id fit accuratã ſcrutatione, 


hinc- dicitur de qualibet Inquifitione. Whence I think it is evi« 
dent that the Word ſhould be rendered az abe. 
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1 Alenendrines, faith. that, Moſes by. that Phanle, fo 
£ common in his Writings, Take. beed to thyſelf, ( Exod; x. a8. xxxiv. 


12. Deut. iv. 9.) means the ſame Thing as the Antients * 
their e crauloy, Storm, lb, be r 55-1 23 abt 


my 
Thoughts, Pfal. exxxix. 24."Examine mr, O'LORD: 


'# 


38 under A preper Foy 2 its -e ne PR 
fatal Effects of Self-Ignorance, did they but make 

itz chein Buſineſs and Stady every Day t0 cultluate 
ie don ſoon ſhould. we find a happy Altetation 
in the Manners. and Spirits of Men! r 
Miſery. of it is, Men will not thint will not em- 8 
play their Thoughts, in good Earneſt, about the 
Things. which moſt of all, deſerve, and demand 
80 By which unaccountable Indolence, Oſci- 
taney, and Auerſion to Self- Reſſection, they are 
; F added and infenkbly. into the moſt dange- 
tous Paths of Infidelity and Wickedneſe, as the 
Fews were heretofore; of whoſe amazing Ingrati= 
Cauſe; Ay People do nat-confeder,' Iſai. i. 3 (i); 
Seife Knowledge: is that Acqudintance with 
ourſelves, which ſhes us what we ke, and 
do, and ougbt to be, and do, in order 
to our living comfortably and uſefully here, 
and happily hereafter. The Means of it is Self 
Examination; the End of it Self Government, 
and Self- Fruition.—It principally 8 in the 
Knowledge. of our Souls; Which is Attained-by.a 
particular Attention to their various Powers, Ca- 
* e h ee "oo 


5 4 „ e dene uh e u, 4560 
ing their own Chüractert. 1 kncw not how this Sciente comes 
&. to be fo much neglected. We fpend a great deal bf Time in 
© learning uſcleſs Things, but take no Pains in the Study of our... 
& ſelves ; and in opening the Folds auf Doubles of this e 
Refleftions on Redicule, Pare 61. 888 ” | 
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Chap. I. of 87 bbb. Lt N 
Happineſs, and Temper. For a Man's Soul is pre- 
perly himfelf, Mat. xvi. 26. compared wich 
Luke ix, 25 (). The Body is but the Houſe, 
the Soul is the Tenant that inhabits it; the Body 
is the Inſtrument, the: Soul the Artiſt that n 
it . : 6 
"This Science, which is to be the Sable e 9 
enſuing Treatiſe, hath theſe three peculiar Proper- 

ties in it, which diſtinguiſh it from, and render : 
it preferable to all other, —(1.) It is equally attain- 
able by all, It requires no Strength of Memory, 
no Force of Genius, no Depth of Penetration, 
as many other Sciences do, to come at à tolerable 


Degree of Acquaintance with chem; ; Which there - 
fore renders wa noe by the Go Part 
of 
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"0 OW" Mae minet, ut FEY wg —Y 
enim, credo, id præcipit; ut Membra noſtra aut Staturam Figu- 
ramque noſcamus: neque nos Corpora ſumus ; neque ego, tibi di- 
eens hoc, Corpori tuo dico: cum igitur N OSCE TE dicit, hoe 
dicit, Noſce animum tuum. Nam corpus quidem duaß e, 5 
aut aliquod Animi'Receptaculum ; ab Animo tuo quicquid agitur 
id agitur a te. Cie. ' Tuſcul, Queſts lib. ... to 
- (1) 2 Ger. v. 1. Rom. vi. 13. — * bang Juve, ** 
og yay0y Twpaaleg, Nemeſ. de Nat, Hom. cap. 6. 
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; Ev de Nag, ado]; pee ph ip.) | Man Mur., Anton. lib. X. 


$ 37. When you tall of a Man, I Would pot. bas you tick: 
Fleſh and Blood. to the Notion, nor thoſe Limbs neither which, 
are made out of it j theſe are but Tools for the: Soul jo. work. 
with ;_264 uo ne a Burt of 8 Man, than an Axe or a Plane is a 
Piece ot a Carpenter. It is true, Nature hath glewed them to- 
r 
Differener. 0 | 


of Mankind. Nor is it plie%d"; 9273 of their mw 
>= Wins a Want of Opportunity.” * ane} oper! Af 


common Capacity hath the Opportunit; y and” Abi- 
+ lity to acquire it, if he will but recollect his. ram 
2 Thoughts, turn them in Upon "Mifnfelf, 
watch the Motions of Bis Heart, "and | pate 
them with his Rule. — 1409 It ib of eate: ' Unpar= 
tance ta all; and of the Big ben Import an, e to ruery: 
. "Other Sciences are ſuited to the various 
Conditions of Life. Some, more neceſſary to ſome; 1 
other, to others. But this equally Concerns | every 
one that hath an immortal Soul, whoſe figal Hap- 
Fe "he defires and ſeeks... (3: Other Know- 
Age is very apt to make a Man vain ; this always 
I . Nay, it is always for want of 


W_—_X . - 


3 this "Knowledge that Men are vain of that they 


 haye.' Enoiwledge pufferb 1p, T Cor viti. T. A mall 
| iſe? es often hath” this Effect on 
1 in it — 40 generally wrt ſame Ef. 
* becauſe” they open and enlarge the Views 

df the Mind fo far, as to let into it at the ſame 
Time a good Degree of Self-Knowledge.. For the 

more true Knowledge a Man bath, the mare ſen», 
_ ſible he 2 7 . "ue of i . him 


ſiſtante and Direction how to acquire dt. 25 8 . 
ny other Parts of Learning are. Every one gf 3 
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Chap: II. | — te. 11 


And now, Fader, Whoever thou att, whatever 
be thy Character, Station, or Diſtinẽtion in Life, 
3 ya art afraid to look into thine Heart, and 

haſt no Inclination to Self-Acquaintance; read no 

further; lay aſide this Book; for thou will find no- 
thing here that will flatter thy Self- Eſteem; bug 
perhaps ſomething that may abate it. But if thou 

art deſirous, to cultivate this important Kind- f 

K nowledge, and to liye no longer a Stranger to 

wiel, proceed; and keep thy Eye open to thine” 
own Image, with whatever unexpected Deformity 


it may preſent. itſelf to thee; and patiently at- 
tend, whilſt, by Divine Aſſiſtance, I endeavour to 
lay open thine oi Heart to thee,” and lead t 
to the true K of Uk in the -followy 
eden ee eee t int bin 
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The | tia Branches. of - Self: Knowltdge We 
muſt know what Sort * ene tee arty 
e N 
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25 HAT we * 1 a more ale and. — 
derly View of this Subject, I ſhall here con- 
fider the (everal Branches of Self. Knowledge, or 


ſome” of the chief Particulars Wherein it conlilts, 
Whereby perhaps it will appear-to-bea more eopi- 
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5 65 t appears alſo to have been the Opinion' of moſt of the Fa- 


cn . 5. i. -D BY the Duſt of the Earth or the 


une he 
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R meren 'Self-Knowledge Part J. 5 
16100 To know ourſelves, is o Ino and ſeri- 
ouſly conſider what mo ur ene an 
ene av W e lan; re REI 10 
6 Tit OWN Aries; dn 0 HR. 
Man is a complex 2 pits vos g, 


Perſin; or a compound Creature a 
wh theee diſtinct Parts, viz, the Bady which is 
che earthly or mortal Part of Him, the Saul, 
Fhich is the animal or ſenſitive Part: and the 


Spirit, or Mind, which is the rational and im- 
; RE "RR | Agony” of rr three Parts have 
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1 This Doge 1 Kink bb beyond A 
"Bw Experience, but by Au *. It was received by almoſt 
all the antient Philoſophers, Pythagoreans ; ; as we learn from 
© Famblieis, vid. Protrept. p. 34, 35. The Planai; us appear 
from Nemeſius, Salluſt,, and Laertivs, wid. Di. Laertius, lib. 3. 
pP. 219. The Stoicks ; as appears from Antoninus, who faith ex- 
prefaly, there are Ge Things. wick belong to a Man; the 
% Body, Soul, and the Mind, And as to the Properties of the 

2 Diviſion, Senſation - belongs to the Body, Appetzte to the Soul, 


4 and-Reaſon tothe Mind, TW, Fux, Veg, owacale; aiofnotg, 
\- hands at, vu deytdla. Bb. 3. I 16, 6b. 2. F' 2. 1b. 12.43. 


there, vid. Ireneus, lib. 5, cap. 9. lib. 2. cap. 33. Ed. Par. Clem. 
Ar. Strom, 3. Pp. 542. Ed. Oxon, Origen, Philecal, p. 8. 1 c 


"Dp. ad Pbiladelpb. ad. calcem. See alſo Foſepb. Antiq, lib, 1. 0 
P.. Conflitut. Apoſtel, Jb. 7. cap. 34. But above all theſe, 


e Authori of Scripture which ſpeaking of the For- 
| e Man, mentions the. three diſtinct Parts TY 


mp AND che diving Soul, or the animal and ſenſitive Part 
and Y MRW2-the Breath of Life, i. e. the Spirit or rational * 


r n Jux, Ea ter Spirit, N 
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hs we obſerve in ourſelves a Capacity of \Reflec- 


Chap. + doth n, 285 
their reſpective Offices aſſigned them: And a Man 
then acts becoming himſelf, when he keeps them 
duly employed in their proper Functions, and pre- 
ſerves their natural Subordination. hut it is not 
enough to know this merely as a Point of Specu- 
lation; we muſt purſue and revolve the Thought, 


and urge the Conſideration to all nn of 


a a PraQtical Self- Knowledge. 
Me are not all Body, nor mere animal 1 


8 a We find we have a more noble Nature 


— the inanimate or brutal Part of the Crea. 
We can not only move and aft freely, 


tion, Study, and Forecaſt ; - and various mental 
Operations, which irrational Animals diſcover no 

Symptoms of. Our Souls therefore muſt be of a 
more oo Nature ow Aa, ang: row ths 


LY 


the Body, 1 Thef. v, 23. and what he calls (anos) here; he 


<alls (ue) Rom, vii. 24. the Word which Antoninus uſes to denote 


the ſame Thing. They who would ſee more ef this may con- 


ſult © Nemefius de Naturd Hominis, cap. 1. and Whiſton's Prim, ' 


Cbriſt. vol. 4. pag. 262. 
All the Obſervation I ſhall make hereupon is, that this Con- 


| Lideration may ſerve to ſoften che Prejudices of ſome againſt the 


Account which Scripture gives us of the myſterious Manner of the 
Subſiſtance of the divine Nature; of which every Man [as created 


in the Image of GOD) carries about hima kind of Emblem, in 


che threefold Diſtinction of his own ; which, if he did not eve-.. 


ry Minute find it by Experience to be Fact, would doubtleſs ap- - 
pear to him every whit as myſterious and incomprehenſible as the 


| | Wes Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Homo habet tres Partes, Spiritum, Animam, et Corpus ; 
— of _— 8. Trinitatis. 28 ar. r I 
| os abs | | 2 
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bees Thought with Which they are endow- 
ed they are proved to be im material Subſtances: 
2 conſcqueritly ih their own Nature capable of 
Immortality And that they are actually ĩimmor- 
tal, ot will never die, the Saered Scriptures do a- 
bundantly teſtify (n. Let us then hereupon 
feriouſly recollect mrs Er TART So- 
lloquy. 36 Ne 1X (IL N12 8 
. O my Solz took! back Beh few Yea end 
thou waſt Nothing! And -how- didſt thou 
s:fpring out of that Nothing? Thou couldſt not 
make thyſelf. That is quite impoſſible. Moſt. 
certain it is, that that Almighty, ſelf. exiſtent 
and eternal Power, which made the World, 
made thee alſo out of Nothing. Called thee into 
1 Being when thou waſt not; gave thee theſe 
A reaſoning and reflecting Faculties, which thou 
art now imploying in ſearching out the End and 
« Happineſs of thy Nature. It was He, O my 
© Söôul, that made thee intelligent and immortal. 
5 1. was He that, Pt 19 ſer this Hoy! as in a 
rn 5 n dene W.. Priſon; 


25) As, Jature Aclights in the moſt eaſy APR AY one 
7 Class of Being. to another, and as the Nexus utriuſque Generis is 
obſervable in ſeveral Creatures of ambiguous Nature, which ſeem 
to connect the 1 feleſs and vegetable, the vegetable and animal, the 
| animal and rational Worlds, together, (See Nemeſi bus de Nat. Hom. 
cap. 4. p. 6 2 Why may not the Souls of Brutes be conſidered as 
the Nexus between material and immaterial . x Fi or Mat- 


1 


Dbjettiont this _ if we conſider (befide. our o 1 | | 
| rance of the Nature of Spirits) bat how nearly they approach in 
other * and how * they are united in Man. 
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Chap. III. SN % «doth. canfot. 1 BY J\ 15 
FPriſon; Where thy Capacities are cramped thy 
1 Debs debaſed, and thy. Liherty laſt. t as 
He that ſent thee into this Warld, which by all 
„Cireumſtances appears to be a; State of Mert 
Hiſcipline and Trial. And Whperefore did He 
« place thee here; when he might have, made these 
amore free,, unconfined, and happy Spirit 
Hut check that Thought zit looks like, too 
preſumptuous Qufigſity. & more need ſul and im- 
portant Enquiry is; what did He place thee here 
for? And what doth He expect from thee, xhilſt 
thou art here What Part hath: He alſqteq me to 
act on the Stage of Human Life; here He, An» "I 
„gels and Men, are Spectators of, my Rehavigur Þ - "I 
The Part He hath, giyen me to act here is, doubt» 2 
* leſs, a very important one; becauſe it is for Eter- 
« nity (n). And what is it, but to live up to the Nigz © 
« nity of my rational and intellectual Nature and 
* az becomes a Creature bor for Immortality 3. 
And tell, me, Q.my Soul; (for. as Lan. now 
about to cultiygte a better Acquaintance, with 
728 thee, to whom, I haye been too long a Strangers 
L I muſt try thee, and put many a cloſe Queſtipn 
© to thee, ) tell N, 1 fay,, Whilſt thou confine. 
« thy Deſires to ſential Gratifications, wherein 
h ccc 
(en It is dd when the Prince of che Latin Poets wis allced'by 
his Friend, why he ſtudied fo much Accuracy in the Plan of his 
Poem, the Propriety of his Characters, and the Purity of hid 
Diction; he replied, In æternum pingo, I am writing for Eternity, 
What more weighty Conſideration to juſtify and inforce the utmoſt 


Vigilance and Circumſpoct on of Life, than tlus 3; In ztermm 
vivo, I am living for Eternity ? 


ow - _ Fo vv __ © 
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16 we Wherein Self-Knowledge .\ Part I. 


© doſt b differ from the 'Beaſts '7Bat 'peri/h , 
© Captivated by bodily Appetites, doft thou not 
6-act beneath thyſelf ? Duſt thou not put thyfelf 
© upon a Level with the lower Claſs of Beings, 
© which were made to ſerve thee? Offer an In- 
* dignity to thyſelf, and deſpiſe the Work of thy 
Maker's Hands? O. remember thy heavenly Ex- | 
tract; remember thou art a Spirit. Check 
© then the Solicitations of the Fleſh; and dare to 
do nothing that way diminiſh thy native Ex- 
© cellence, diſhonour thy high Original, or de- 
grade thy noble Nature (o).——But let me ſtill 
«urge it. Conſider, (F fay) O my foul, that thou 
art an immortal Spirit. Thy Body dies; but 
thou, thou muſt live for ever. © and thine Eter- 
* nity will take its Tincture from the Manner 
of thy Behaviour, and the Habits thou contract - 
+. © eſt, during this thy ſhort Co-partnerſhip with 
Fleſh and Blood. O! do nothing now, but 
& what thou mayeſt with Pleafure look back upon 
© a Million of Ages hence. För know, O my 
SZBocul, that thy Self- Conſciouſneſs and tefeting 
Faculties will not leave thee with thy Body; but 
c wilt follow thee after Death, and be the In- 
ft Y _ I | C „4 ſtrument 


b 

1 oy 

Le) Major ſum et ad majora natus, quam quod fim 1 

wancipium, Quod equidem non aliter , aſpicio quam vinculum 

| ibertati meæ circumdatum. Sen. Ep. 66. | 
am too noble, and of too bigh a Birth. (faith that . | 

| Moralift) to be, Slave to. my Body 3 wphich I logk upon * as a 


OI os. the Ln, e Sl. n 
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Chaps H. ae del. 

6 fi t of unſpeakable —_— or I orms 
c * that ſeparate Nate of Exi iſtence Sto» 
(2) ln order a 0 full, Acquaintaner Fub aur-. 
eres, ue muſt ge df ce, Eo et Alk Ag. 
ae are, Rut pat we Dail be. 1 | MT wala 
And Ol what different Gregure Gall we Jan, 
be, from what we now are} Let us look forward. 
then, and frequently glance our Thoughts towar be. 
Death; tho they canngt penetrate the Dark 
of that Paſſage, or reach the State behind it. gt 
lies. vail'd from the Eyes of our Mind, And the 
great GOD hath not thought fit to through ſo 
much Light upon it, as to ſatisfy the aznxighs and 
inquiſitive Deſires the Soul hath. | to. know. it, 
However, let us make the beſt Uſe we can af that 
little Light which Scripture and'Reaſon' ave let 

in . this « dark and important Sy OUl ubjeRt. .” 3 
Compoſe thy Thoughts, O my Soul, and 
imagine how it will fare with thee,” when thou 
« goeſt a naked, unimbodied Spirit, into a World, 

© an unknown Warld of Spirits, with all thy 
Self: Conſciouſneſs about thee, Where no mate- 
« rial ates eee] and where thy 


2 dear 
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| # Aciti is 54 the Deſign o this Treatiſe to epter into. a nice 
and philofophical Diſquifition, concerning the Nature of the Hu- 

man Soul, but, to awaken Men's Attention to the igward Opera- 
tions and Pu, 7 it, 725 is ja r the. 2 necellary 
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fr —_ *. and. 3 Tra al the. LR of the Thoughts 
Ar. 1. and chender, Gradi, under the Word SQU Lu 


24. * Wherein Suf-Kuowlede E 


degt Partner and Companion the Body cannot 
25 nigh thee, But where without it thou 
be ſenſible of the moſt noble Satisfactions, 
or the molt exquilite Pains. Imbarked in Death, | 
= thy Paſſage will be dark; and the Shore, om 
c "which it will land thee, altogether ſtrange — 
unkfbwyn — 7 doth nor yet Bent what e we 


© ſhall be (p). # 

That Revelation, which GOD hath we 
pleated to make of tl Wt” to \ Mankind, was de- 
n _ Higned 
g 333 ·˙ 1 8 | 3» 

- « Thou muſt expire, my Soul, ordain'd to range 
- .- © Through unexperienc'd Scenes, and Myſteries ftrange ; 
2 © Dark the Event, and diſmal the Exchange. 

But when compell'd to leave this Houſe of Clay, 

9754 And to an unknown Somerubere wing thy Way: 

' When Time ſhall be Eternity, and Thou 

0 Shalt be thou knoweſt not what, nor where nor how, 

"WHT by Trembling and pale, what wilt thou ſee or do 
Amazing State ! No Wonder that we dread - 
The Thoughts of Death, or Faces of the Dead. 
et 47 His black Retinue ſorely. ftrikes our Mind ; 

(5578 * Sicleneſs and Pain before, and Darknefs all behind, 
Some courteous Ghoſt, the Secret then reveal; 


wits „ . Ten us what you have felt, and we muſt feel. 
., © You warn us of approaching Death, and why - 


1 TER Win you not teach us what it is to die ? 
Ss. 5 I © But Imving ſhot the Gulph, you love to view 
_  _ * Succeeding Spirits plung'd along like you; 
Nor lend a friendly Hand to guide them through. 1 
When dire Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Age untie 
The Knot of Life, and ſuffer us to die : | wat 
* When after ſome Delay, ſome trembling Strife, 2 
* The Soul Stands quiw ring on the Ridge of Life; 
x e Fear and Hope ſhe throbs, then curious tries 
ne 22 and forme hidden Skies,” OY 
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ſigned 3 us for the future Happineſs, 4 
and direct our Way to it, than open to us the par- 
ticular Glories of it ; or diſtinctiy ſhew us what it 
is, This it.” hath left ſtill very much a Myſte- 
ry; to check our too curious Ihquiries into the 

Nature of it, and to bend our Thoughts more 
intently to that which more concerns us, viz. an 
habitual” Preparation for it. And what that is, 
we cannot be ignorant, if we believe either our 
Bible or our Reaſon. For both theſe aſſure us, 
that that which males us lite to GOD, is the only 
Thing that can fit us for the Enjoyment of Him. 
Here then let us, hold. Let our great Concern be; 
to be Holy as he is Holy. And then, and then 
only, are we ſure to enjoy him, in whoſe Light 
we ſhall ſee Light. And be the future State of 

Exiftence what it will, we ſhall fome Way be 
happy there. And much more happy than we can 
now conceive; tho' in what particular Manner, 
we know not, becauſe GOD hatin not revealed i it. 


oy * 
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Cram 1. 


The ſeveral Relations in aohich we hand to 


GOD, 10 CHRIST, and our Fellow-" 
Creatures. 


II. \ ELF-KNOWELE DGE requires ws 1 
' be tuell acquainted with the various Rela- 
* Hons in which "we fand to other Beings," and the 


ſeveral 


20: ' Wherein Gll-Kyoledge __ L 
: ſeveral -Duties «that, _ thier abuſer Relations, 


And, n * N11 N bh 335 144 nde 
61. Our fl ond tvincipa Gag elec conſider: 
the Relajian, we fand in el Fim 14bo, gave us; 
aur Being. ii 5 EY pi 3 60 100 27 ' 
We ate the Creatures, of his Hand, f 1 | 
Objects of his Care. His Power upholds the Be- 
ing his Goodneſs gave us. His Bounty accommo- 
dates us with the Bleſſings of this Life, and his 
Grace provides for us the Happiae(s of a better. 
er are we merely his Creatures, but his 
rational and intelligent Creatures, It is the Dig- 
- pity. of gur Natures, that we are capable of know- 
ing and enjoying him that made us. And as the 
ratignal Creatures of GON, there are two Rex 
lations eſpecially that we ſtand-in to Him; the 
frequent Conſideration of which is abſolutely ne- 
. right $elf- Knowledge, For as gur Cre- 
Ator, He is our King and Father, And as his 


une wee ener bis Nieden, god 
the Children of his Family. 


 .(i.) We are the 194-66 of bis indus. And 
as ſuch we are bound, | 
1.) To yield a faithful Obedience to the Laws 
of his Kingdom. ——And the Advantages by 
- -which theſe come recommended to us above all 
Human Laws are many. —— They are calculated 
for the private Intereſt of every one, as well as 
that of the Publick ; and are deſigned to promate 
our preſent, as well as out future Happineſs, — 
* wing are plainly, and. as publiſhed ; . eaſily 


vnde - | 
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Quai III. dub: a 21 
under ſtood; ak in fair and n 8 
writ in every Man's Heart; and the Wiſdom, 
Reaſon, and Neceſſity of them are readily diſcern- 


ed. They are urged with the moſt mighty 


Motives that can poſſibly affect the Human Heart. 
— And if any of them are difficult, the moſt 
effectual Grace is freely offered to encourage and 
aſſiſt our Obedience. Advantages which no Hu- 
man Laws have to enforce the Obſervance of them. 
—— (2.) As his Subjects we muſt readily pay him 
the Homage due to his Sovereignty. And this is no 


leſs than the Homage of the Heart; humbly ac- 


knowledging that we hold every Thing of Him, and 
have every Thing from Him. Earthly Princes are 


forced to be content with verbal Acknowledgments 


or mere formal Homage. For they can command 
nothing but what is external. But GOD, who 


knows and looks at the Hearts of all his Creatures, 


will accept of nothing but what comes from thence. 
He demands the Adoration of our whole Souls, 


- which is moſt juſtly due to him who formed them, 


and gave them the very Capacities to know and 
adore him, —— (3.) As faithful Subjects, we muſt 
chearfully pay him the Tribute he requires of us. 


This is not like the Tribute which earthly Kings- 
exact who as much depend upon their Subjects 
for the Support of their Power, as their Subjects 
do upon them for the Protection of their Property. | 


But the Tribute GOD requires of us, is a Tri- 


bute of Praiſe and Honour; which: he ſtands im 
no need of from us. For his Power is independent, 


( 


_— . 
%% 
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ws his Glory immutable; and He is infinitely | 

able of himſelf to ſupport the Dignity of his uni - 
verſal Government. But it is the moſt natural 
Duty we owe Him as Creatures. For to praiſe 
Him, is only to ſhew forth his Praiſe; to glorify 

Him, to celebrate his Glory; and to honour. Him, 
is to render Him and his Ways honourable in the 
Eyes and Eſteem of others. And as this is the 

moſt natural Duty that Creatures owe to their Cre- 
ator, ſo it is a Tribute He requires of every one 
of them in Proportion to their reſpective Talents, 

and Abilities: to pay it. ——(4.) As dutiful Sub- 
Jean, we muſt contentedly and quiethy ſubmit to 
the Mavibodt and {dminiftrationg of his Govern- 
mont, however dark, involved, or intricate. All 
Sovernments have their Arcana Iinperii, or Secrets 
of State; which common Subjects cannot pene- 
brate. And therefore they cannot competently 
judge of the Wiſdom or Ractitude of certain pubs 
lick Meaſures; becauſe they are ignorant either 
af the Springs: of them, or the Ends of them; 
or the Expediency of the Means, ariſing from 
the particular Situation of Things in the preſent 
Juncture. And how much truer is this with rela · 
tion to GOD's Government'sf the World? whoſe 
Wiſdon is far abqve our Reach, and whoſe Hays: 
ars not at ours, Whatever, then, may be the 
preſent Aſpect and Appearance of I hings, as du- 
tiful Subjects we are bound to acquieſce; to aſetibe 
Wiſdom and -Righteoufneſs to cur Maker, in Con- 
fidence that the ** Judge of all the Fart b 
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will do l ee (.) As 3 
of GOD's Kingdom, we are bound to pay a dme 
5 Regard and )Reverence'\to bis dimers, 1Hipe- 
Gally if they diſcovet an uncorrupted Fidelity to 
his Cauſe, and a pure unaffected Zeal for his Ho- 
nour 3 if they do not ſeek their on Intereſt mote 
than that of their Divine Maſter. The Miniſters 
of earthly Princes too often do this. And it 
would be happy if all the Miniſters and Amba. 
ſadors of the Heavenly King were idtirely clear Af 
the Imputation . It is no uncommon Phing 
for the Hondur of an earthly Monarch to be 
wounded through the Sides of his Miniſters. The 
Defamation and Slander that is direQtly. ithrowh 
at them, is obliquely intended againſt Him. And 
as ſuch it is taken. © So to attempt to make the 
Minifters of the Goſpel, in general, the Objects 
of Deriſion, as ſome do, plainly ſhews a Mind 
very diſſolute and diſaffected to G OD and Religi- 
on itſelf. And is to act a Part very unbecoming 
the dutiful Subjects of his Kindom. ( Laſtly,) 
As good Subjects, we are to do all we can to pro- 
mote the Zztere/t. of his Kingdom; by defending 
the Wiſdom of his Adminiſttations and endea vour- 
ing to reconcile others thereunto, under all the 
Darkneſs and Difficulties: that may appear in 
them; in Oppoſition to the profane Cenſures af 
the proſperous Wicked, and the Doubts and Di- 
mays of che afſlicted Righteous] —— This. is to 
act in Character as loyal Siet of the King of 
1 And whoever forgets this Part of his 
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But (2.) As the Creatures of G0. we are 


not aher, the Subjects of his Kindom, but the Chil- 
dren of his Family. * And to this Relation, and 
the Obligations of it, muſt, we carefully attend, 
if we would attain the true Knowledge of our- 
ſelves. —— We are his Children by Creation; in 
which reſpe& He is truly our Father. Iſai. Ixiv. 
B. But now'O LORD, Den art our | Father : 
tue dre the Clay, and Thou our Potter; and we 


all are the Work of thine Hands. And in a more 


ſpecial Sence we are his Children by Adoption. 
Gal: iii. 26. For ye are all the Children of GOD 


by Faith in Chriſt Feſus. — And therefore, (I.) 


We are under the higheſt Obligations to love Him 
as our Father. The Love of Children to Parents 
is founded on Gratitude, for Benefits received 
which can never be requited: and ought in Rea- 


ſon to be proportioned to thoſe Benefits; eſpecially 


if they flow from a Conſcience of Duty in the 
Parent. And what Duty more natural than to 


Fe e ene ent L vo and Gti 


then is due to Him, from whom we have receiv- 


ed the greateſt Benefit, even that of our Being ? 
And every Thing that contributes to the Com- 


Fort of it ? — (2.) As his Children we muſt 
honour Him; that is, muſt ſpeak honourably of 


Him, and for Him; and carefully avoid every. _ 
Thing that may tend to diſhonour his holy Name 
and Ways. Malachi i. 6, 4 Son honoureth bis Fa- 


tber: 
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Honour ? — (3.) As our Father we are to apply 
to: Him for what we want! Whither ſhould Chi- 
dren go; but to their Father] for Protection, Help. 


and Relief, in every Danger, Difficulty and Dif- 


treſs? —— And (4.) We mult truſt. his Power 
and Wiſdom," and Paternal "Goodneſs to provide 
for us, take care of us, and do for us that which 
is beſt; And what that is He knows beſt. TO 
be anxiouſly fearful what will become of us, and 
diſcontented and perplexed under the Appreen 


ſion of future Evils, whilſt we are in the Hands 
and under the Care of our Father which is in 


Heaven, is not to act like Children.” Earthly 
Parents cannot avert from their Children all the 
Calamities they fear, becauſe their Wiſdom and 
Power are limited; but our All- wiſe and Almighty 
Father in Heaven can. They may poſſibly want 
Love and Tenderneſs for their Offspring but our 
Heavenly Father connot for his, Iſai. xlix. 1. 
—— 6.) As Children, we muſt quietly acgitieſce- 
dom of all his Will. It would be indecent and 
unduiiful in a: Child to diſpute his Parents Au- 
thority, or queſtion theit Wiſdom, or neglect 
their Orders, every Time he could not diſcern the 
Reaſon and -Deſign .of them. 1 Much more un- 


reaſonable. and unbecoming is ſuch a Behaviour 


towards GOD, who giveth not Account of any of - 

bis. Matters ; whoſe Judgments are unſearchable, 

and «A N BG yn 13. 
eee Rom. | 


© nun Setf- mn, 1 Pare 
Nom. xi. 33. (Laſtly,) As. Children, y 
muſt patiently, ſubmit to his Diſcipline and Corrdes 
e Earthly Parents may ſometimes pun iſh their 
Children through Pufßons or ger thrir Pleaſure; 
it our. Heavenly: Father always corrects bis for 
their Profit," Heb. xli, ro. and only if nee be, 
: 1 Pet. i. 6. And never ſo much 44 their Inigui- 
Rabukes then let us de ever humble and ſubmiſ- 
five, ——+Sugh now is the true filial Diſpaſition. 
Suell a Lemper and ſuch a Behaviour ſhould WZ 
ſhew towards GOD, if we would act in Charac- 
ter as his CGh:ldren. | RN 997- ihn e 
I' beſe then are e Serial Relations, which, 
_as[Cttatures,' we ſtand in to GOD, And not to 
| ac towards Him in the Manper,before-mentioried; 
is to how that we are ignorant of, ot hate not 
yet duly chnſidered our Obligations td Him ad/his 
* and his Children. Or that we are as yet 
ignorant boti of GOD and curſeluen. Thus 
ve ſee ho directly the Knowledge of our felves 
leads us to che Knowledge of GOD. S0 true is the 
Obſervatibn of a late pibus and very worthy (Di 
vine, that Hethat: is a Stranger to himſelf, ie 
* a Stranger to GD, and to every Thing that 
* may denominate him wiſe and happy (9).“ 
But (a.) in order to An ourfelver thore W 
ther e , we ſhould 8 of, 
15 5 n JG, BEANS 39 V3. af 42 32... OJ z>mand 
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adi that iw, Tus in ubieh we Maud ts FESUS 


CHRIST run uRedeemers i 0 5 no nebaugtt 
The former was common to us as Men; this 
is peculiar to us as Chriſtians. And opens to us a 
new Scene of Duties and Obligations; Which a 

Man can never forget, that does not groſoly for- 
get himſelf, For as Chriſtians, we are the Diſei- 
ples, the Followers, and the gervants of Chriſk, | 
redeemed by: hir, ð x HT Ye 
And (1.) as the Diſciples of Chriſt, we ate 
to learn of Him. To take our religious Senti- 
ments enly from his-Goſpely in! Oppoſition to Al 
the authoritative Dictates of Men ;: Who are Waak 
and fallible as ourſelves.” Call us Man:iMafler 
on "Earth, Whilſt: ſome affoct to diſtinguiſn 
themſelves: by Party-Names,. as the Corinthians 
formerly did, (for which the Apoſtle blames them) 
—— Tam ef Faul; another, . Apoll 
Tam of Cepbat, 1 Cor. i. 1 let 
| nber that we are the Diſciples-uf Chxiſt 
and in this Senſe nad Mention of bi, Vu vn 
It is really injurious to it, to ſeek to diſtinguiſh 


ourſelves by any other. There is more Carna- 


lity in ſuch Party- Diſtinctions, Denominations and 
Attachments, than many good Souls are aware 
of; tho' not more than the Apoſtle Paul (who 
was unwillingly placed at the Head of one himſelf) 


hath apptiſed them of, 1 Cur. iii. 4. —-We a2 | 


of Chriſt; our Concern is, to honour that ſupe- 
rior Denomination; by living up to it. And to 


__ inflexibly to his Goſpel, as the only Rule 
ste W of 


| . 
28 — 111 Piet. 
; of our Faith, the Guide of our Liſe, and the 
Foundation of our Hope; whatever Contempt or 
Abuſe we may ſuffer either from the profane bi bi- 
gotted Part of Mankind for ſo doing: = (2JoAs 
Chriſtians we are Fullers of CHRIST”; and 
therefore bound to imitate Fim, and copy after 
that moſt excellent Pattern He hath 2 us, | who 
hath left us an, example that we ſhould follow his 
Steps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. To ſee that the ſame holy 
Temper be in us which was in Him; and to diſ- 
cover it in the ſame Manner He did, and upon 
' IkeOccafions' To this He calls us, Mat xi. 291 
. And no Man is any further a -Chriſtian, than 
2s he is a Follower of Chriſt; aiming at a more 
perfect Conformity to that moſt! perfect Example 
which He hath ſet us of univerſal Goodneſs, —— 
(3-) As Chriſtians we are the Servants of CHRIST: 
And the various Duties which Servants owe to 
their Maſters in any Degree, thoſe we owe to Him 
in the higheſt Degree; who expects we ſhould-be- 
have ourſelves in his Service with that Fidelity 
and Zeal, and ſteady Regard to bis Honour and 
Intereſt, at all Times, which we are bound to 
by Virtue of this Relation; and which his unme- 
rited and unlimited Goodneſs and Love lay us un- 
der infinite Obligations to. (Laſtly,) We are 
moreover his Redeemed Servants: and as ſuch are 
under the ſtrongeſt Moti ves to love and truſi Him. 
This deſer ves to be more particularly conſidered, 
"HY it opens to us another View of the Hu- 
man ny in money we ſhould often ſurvey, 
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eſpecially, between a go and 2 bad Pringiple, 


ſo that the Words which St. Paul ſpake with re- 
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as the great REDEEMER.; in which Charac- 
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ourſelves, if enrich know ourſelyes z and that 
is, as depraved or ; degenerate Being. The int 
ward. Conteſt wo ſo ſenſibly feel, at ſome Sab 


(called in Seripture-Lantzüage the Hub and %ͥ. 
Spirit,) of which ſome of the wiſeſt Heathenn 
ſcemed not to be ignorant $3: this, I ſay, is Dex 
monſtration that ſome Way or other the Human 
Nature has contracted an ill Bias, (and how chat 
came about the Sacred Soriptures have ſufficiently - 
informed us,) and that it is not what it was Men it 
came originally out of the Hands of its Makers 


ference to the Jews in particular, are juſtly. — 4 
ble to the preſent State of Mankind in gane, 
there is none rit bisous no not one; iin are at! 
Cons out of the Way, they, nxg-togetbur $oreme pet" 4 
fitable, there is none. that dat h. good, na, not. ge. © 
This is a very mortifying Thought; but an un- 
devighls Truth, and one of the firſt Principles 
of that Science we are treating of; and, vexy ge- 
ceſſary to be attended to, if We would be ſenſible. 
of the Duty and Obligations we owe. to Chriſt 


ter he appears for the Relief and Recovery of 
Mankind. unde 5 their er OY N 


; is 3. * 124% ek The 
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ey geber are, (I.) That per 


10 „Wera ba. Hume I bum, | 
„he two miſerable Effects of the Human A- 
erſe Diſpoſitiens grow 


up in bur Minds from tarly Infancy, that ſoon ſot- 
de inte vicious Habit: {which render us weak and 


HT; Enwilling to odey the Dictates of Conſcience and 


| Reaſon, and is commonly called the Dominion of 
Sin. And, (2.) At the ſame” Time we are ſubject 
to the Diſpleaſure of GOD, and the Penalty of his 
Law z which is commonly called the Condemnati- 
of Sin. Now: in both theſe Reſpects did Chriſt 
rh. Lans e 60D tome te tale aLjl the" din of 
the World; that is, to take away the: reigning Pow- 
er of it by the Opperation of his Grace; and 
the condemning Power of it by the Atonement of 
his Blood; to ſanctify us by his Spirit, aud juſtify 
us by his Death; by che former he reconciles us 
to G0, and by the latter he reconciles GOD 
to us; and is at once dur Righteouſneſs and 
Strength. He died to purchaſe for us the Happi- 
neſs we had forfeited, and ſends his Grace and Spi- 
rit to fit us for that Happineſs he hath thus pur- 
| "chaſed, 80 compleat is his Redemption! ſo ſai- 
"tably adapted is the Remedy he hath provided, 
to the Malady we had contrated !!—— O 
© Mefſed'Redeemer of wretched ruined Creatures, 
© how unſpeakable are the Obligations I owe thee 
_ But, Ah! How inſenſible am I of thoſe Obli- 
46 gations ! the ſaddeſt Symptom of Degeneracy 1 
find in my Nature, is that baſe Ingratitude of 
Heart which renders me ſo unaffective with thine 
= aſtoniſhing Compaſtions.” Till I know thee, I 
} A. "TIM cannot | 


Chap. III. N doth tons. Wm. 
cannot know myſelf 5! and When 'T-ſurvey+my+: 
ſelf, may Jever think of 'thee | May the daily 
Conſciouſneſs of my Weakneſs and Guilt lead 
my Thoughts to thee; and may every Thought 
< of thee kindle in my Heart the moſt; ardent 
Glo of Gratitude to thee, O thou Divine, 
«Compaſſionate F en Ri EDEN: 
« ER of Mankind!!! 25 
_ - Whoever then he be thaticallshioſelf.a Chrigi= 
an, that is, who profeſſes to take the Goſpel-of 
Chriſt for a Divine Revelation, and the only Rule 
of his Faith and Practice 3 but, at the ſame 
Time, pays a greater Regard to the Dictates of 
Men, than to the Doctrines of CHRIST; iS who 
loſes Sight of that great Example of, Chriſt, which * * 
ſhould / animate his - Chriſtian, Walk, is uncon- -. 
| cerned about | his Service, - Honour and Intereft | 
| and excludes the Conſideration, of his Meri Sy and 
| Atonement, from bis Hope and Happineſ $5 he 
forgets that he is a Chriftian.z —— he does not 
conſider in what Relation he ſtands to CHRIST, 
; (which is one great Part of his Character, : and 
; conſequently. Ane a OBE: Dar of .. 
: hay rig 
: (3. Self-Knewledge moreover implies: a due At- 
tentign to the ſeveral Relations in which we ſtand - 
A to our Fellow-Creatures : and the Obligations that 
I - reſult from. thence. 127-008 
f If we know ourſelves, we : ſhall member the 
ie | "Gondeformtian, Benignity, and Love that is due 
1 1 eie the Affability, F e and Kind- | 
t "neſs 


l - | ks 
ge Whirtidi\Solf-Kuonoledge Part L 
| 1 ue how-to: ind me 
and the: Candour,. Integrity, eee 
owe to all. V ee en 65 HIER; Va? 
TY — Datih requiſite! i in alas 
Grate too numerous to be here: tee Vet 
it ſuffice to ſay, that if a Man doth nat well con- 
ſider the ſeveral Relations of Life in which he 
ſtands to others, and does not take care to preſet ve 
te Decorum and Propriety of thoſe Relations, 
be may juſtiy be charged with SH gnorunιπe. 
And this is ſo evident in itſolf, and ſo generally 
Mowed, that nothing is more common than to 
fay, when à Perſon does not behaye with due 
Decency towards bis Superiorz, ſuch a one does 
ot whderfiand: bimſelf.:\ But why may not chis 
With equal Juſtice be ſaid of thoſe who act in 
an in Manner towards their Inferiors? Fhe Ex- 
preſſon, F know, is not ſo often thus' applied; Y 
but I ſee no Reaſon why it ſhould not, ſince one 
is as, common, and as plain an Inftanee of Self- 
1 as the other. Nay, of the two, per- 
Men in general are more apt to be defective 
9 Duty and Behaviour towards thoſe beneath 
them, than they are towards thoſe that are above 
them. And the Reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe an. 
Apprebenſion of the Diſpleaſure of their Supe-- 
.Fiors, and the detrimental Conſequences which. 
bs way accrue from thenee, may be a Cheek upon 
"them, and engage tbem to yay the juſt' Negards 
which they expect. But there being, no ſuch Cheek. 


to 


to reſtrain. Mr 9 violating the Duties they 
owe to Inferiors, (from whoſe Diſpleaſure they 
have little to fear) they are more ready under cer- 


Chaps. 4 uo inne # 


tain Temptations to treat them in an unbecoming 


Manner.” And as Wiſdom and, Self-Khowledye 


will direct a Man to be particularly gareful,leſt be 


neglect thoſe Duties he is molt apt to forget; To, as 

to the Duties he owes to Inferiors, in which he is 
moſt in Danger of tranſgreſſing, he ,ought more 
ſtrongly to urge upon himſelf the indiſpenſable Obli- 
gations of Religion and Conſcience. And if he does 
not, but ſuffers himſelf through the Violence of un- 


governed Paſſion to be tranſported i into the Exceſſes 


of Rigour, Tyrann ny, and Opprefflon, towards thoſe 


whom God and Nature have put into his Power, i it 
is certain he does not know himſelf ; 3 is not acquaint- 
ed with his own. . Weakneſs: is ignorant 


of the Duty of his elation and, whatever, he ma 
hink of himſelf, hath not the true Spirit of Ge 


veknment; $. edule he wants the Art of 8.88. 


vernment. 1 Fo or be that f is unable to govern. him- 
ſelf, can never be fit to govern others. | FT 


” 


Would we know ourſelves then, we muſt Pit 
ſider ourſelves, as Creatures, as Chriftians, and ; 


as Men; and remember the Obligations, which, 
as, ſuch, we are under to GOD, to CHRIST, 
and our "Fellow-1 E N; in the ſeveral Relations 


in which we ſtand to 1 in order. to maintain ; 


the Propriety, and fulfil the Duties, of thoſe 
x IR 
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| We mul a confidey the "Rank and Station of 


Life in tobich Provident bath” "placed ' "8; 
'* nd uber it it Bhat Become? ii E t 12" 
23 GHYE-34; uin os 2 211 221) ph, 28 194 
wt, A MAN. that tnby 2 „ e will 22 
5 rate) conſider. and attend. 4% the parti 
cular Rank and Station in in Life in | which Provi: 
dence bath, þ placed bim; and what. is the Duty 


Yard Dycorum of that Stalin: what 5 5 ben 


him, to 2 5 what Char ater 5 5 75 5 and with 
what at. Jecency and Pc he 40 8 boat Part, 
Kaintams. that Character. N unn 2575 
Fot a Man to aſſume 4 Chris, or ain t a 
Fi that does not belong to him, is tian, 
And whence i is i "it, "that Aﬀetation of : any " Kind: 
appears is, rediculous, an and. expoſes. Men to, unt- 
verſal anc juſt Contem bus becauſe it is 13 cer 
tain Indication of CO Ignorance ? Whence is it 
that many. ſeem fo willing to be thought Some- 


thing, when they are "Nothing : and beck to excel 


in thoſe Things in which. y cannot ; whilſt 


they negleft tho ſe ie whit ch they mie it 
excel 3.9 Whence is it that they counter-a&, the in 
tention. of Nature and Providence; chat when: 
this intended them one Thing, they would. fain- 
be another? Whence I fay, but from: an Tg-. 
norance of themſelves, the Rank of Life they are- 

© Sy . illy, 
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& them :, x 111 
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ee 11 a \ moral "Heathen, that , Huren Lite 


1 Drama,” and Mankin id the: Actors, Who 2 
4 (Vs their ſeveral 1 5 HRS them, 1 ai the 


85 off with the 1 e but he that 
C his Part beſt; whatever. it be. Ts take ca 


5 then to ad ur reſpeQive Parts i in Life 15 i 
© is urs 3 but to chuſe what Part in Life Wi 


* thall act, is not ours, but GO "t). — 4 


But a Man can never act his Part well, if” he 


does not attend to it; does not know what be⸗ 


comes it; 3 much leſs; if be affect to act another, 


which does not belong to him... Lt i is afway S 9.75 IE: 


Ignorance chat leads a Man to. at out 0 
aer, 5 e 1052 


13 14 a mean Lg 66 dad of Li ite thou "4 . 
in? — Know then, that Providence calls thes 


to the Exerciſe of Induſtry, e re 


3 3 ata [ti tak ;F 4h $$:4 mot £ 1511} 52712 1117 8 = mon, 
2 Bride, Enebir, cap. eee fabbla,, a tet: 


e t matters not bow l. lng we af, 


I eg bointrn, Vieere, ſed bene Were. 


e bens, aQg fit, | refert. Pen. Fi bY | 


| oo na We: api 31. Vn r Life) but lhuihg — 


the Bleſſing. 


: 


| 36 '' Whereis Sehe b ./ Part 1. 


a_ Ade, Wx and Huftible  Pepenunce 
7 and a reſpectful Deferet th thy Supe 
In this Way | thou, , mayeſt ſhine Gro | 


— 


der Odteufit) ; an A 0 55 ſelf amjable 
the Sight of GOD 7155 And not only fo” 
but find more Satisfaction, Safety, „ and Self-Injoy- 
ment, than they who move in a higher Spbere, 
from 'whence' they are in "Danger of falling.” ; 6 
Hut Bath Providence called thee” to a in a 
7 ore publick Characte 1 or and for a mere extenſive 2 
« Went to the World Thy firſt Care then 
ought to be, that thy Example, as far as its In- 
fluence reaches, may be an Encouragement to 
the Practice « of univerſal Virtue. ' And next, to 
thine i in thole, Virtues eſpecially which beſt adorn 
hy Station; 15 Benevolence, Charity, Wiſdom, 
Moderation, irmneſs, and inviolable Integrity: "i 


= Wich an undiſmayed Fortitude to preſs through all 


Oppoſition - in , accompliſhing | thoſe Ends which 
thou haſt a Proſpect and Probability of e 
for the apparent Good of Mankind. | 
"And as delt. Acqua tance will teach us What 
Part in Life we ought to act, ſo the Knowledge 
of that will ſhew us whom we ought to imitate 
and wherein, We are. not to take Example of 
Conduct from thoſe who have a very different 
Part aſſigned them from ours; unleſs in thoſe 
Things that are” univerſally ornamental and ex- 
Emplary. If we do, we ſhall but expoſe dur Af- 
75 ſectation and Weakneſs, and ourſelves to Contempt 


for acting out of Character. For what is degent 
Wy 


4 * * . 9 . . 


Chap, IV. 288 


in one may be 1 in another. Nor muſt 


we blindly follow thofe who moye in the ſame 
Sphere, and ſaſtain the ſame Character with our- 
ſelves ; but only i in thoſe Things that are 


that Character. For it is not the Perſon, but N 


the Character, we are to regard; and to imi- 
tate him no further than he keeps to that. 
This Caution eſpecially concerns Youth, who 


are apt to imitate their Superiors very implicitly, 


eſpecially ſuch as excel in the Part or Profefſion 
they themſelves are aiming at: but, for Want of 
Judgment to. diſtinguiſh” what is fit and decent, 
are apt'to-imitate their very Foibles ; which a Par- 
tiality for their Perſons makes them deem as Ex- 


cellencies: and thereby they become doubly ridi- 


culous, both by acting out of Character them 
ſelves, and by a weak and fervile Imitation of 
others in the very Things in which they do ſo too. 
To maintain a Character then with Decency, 
we muſt keep our Eye only 1 that wan 


upper ne 0 N 
In fine, as no Man can Geh in every Things 


we muſt conſider what Part is allotted us to act, 


in the Station in which Providence hath placed 


us, and keep to that, be it what it _—_— and ſeek 
nent in vihat' _w 
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77 4 Mk ſhould be well atquainted vfb bis 


een Talents and Capacities 3 and in, what 


Manner they are to be exerciſed 1 ee 
140 Herne een 118 1711 it 
. ite rp ntiati Satoh 
M AN a te.faid in new himſelf 
till he is well - acquainted with' his pro- 


2 and Capacities z. knows, for what End: 


he ' received them; and how they may Ong py 


- applied and improved for thoſe End. 


A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding Man, za of 


aiming at Talents he hath not, will ſet - about 
Cultivating thoſe, he hath ; as the Way in which 


Providence points out his proper Uſefulneſs. 
As in order to the Edification of the Church, 
Rs Spirit of God at firſt conferred upon the Miniſ- 


ters of it a great Variety of Spiritual Giſts, 1 Cor. 


xii. 8, — 10. ſo for the Good of the Commu- 


. nity „G0 is pleaſed. now to confer upon Men 


a great Variety of Natural Talents. And every 
an bab bis proper Gift of GOD; one aſter this 
Manner, another after that, 1 Cor. vii. 7. And 


every one is to take care not to neglect, but to ftir 


up the Gift f GOD which is in him, 1 Tim. iv. 
14. 2 Tim. i. 6. Becauſe it was given him to 
be improved. And not only the Abuſe, but the 


Ni of it muſt be hereafter accounted for. 


Witneſs 


{s 
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Chap V. 85 * W 39 


We tht ran. of . onpuſtghts, kee 
who leid ß his. ſingle; Pound in a Nophiny Luke 

xix, 20, 24- And of him who wept and bid bir 
Tale in the Earth, Mat. xxv. 25, 30. 
It is certainly a Sign of great Self-Jpnorence, ſor 
M430 to venture out of his Depth, or attempt 
any Thing he wants Opportunity or Capacity to! 
accompliſh,... And therefore a wiſe Man will 
conſider with himſelf, before he undertakes. any 
Thing; of | Conſequence, whether; he hath Abi- 
lities to carry him through it, and whether the 
Iſſue of it is like to be for his Credit; leſt he 
ſink under the; Weight, he lays upon himſelf, 
and incur the juſt Cenſure of Raſhneſs, Pre- 
tian. anf. ene ur wu. re 
32 (% 

I is no yncommon Thing he Fo wht excel 
in obe Things. to, imagine, they, may. excel. in 
every e e e —_ ———_ 
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Noſcenda eſt mann ins i gs rebus- 
In ſummis, minimis 


2 


Juv, Sat, 11, 


verſate diu quid ferre recuſant | 

| Quid valeant Humeri, — — 

| N de Art. Poet, 

He that takes up a Burden that is too tas ofa 1 ert 

Way to break his Back, | 
Ardphme, Wywlov eme, oi 85s To Wpaypuea® wa A. 
r &raule quory xalawats, ti Tara: Bagaoa, Epic. Enchir, 

cap. 36. | 

In every Buſineſs conſider, firſt, what it is you are about ; and 

then your. oton Ability, wbather it bu ſufficient to carry you throogh i . 


4 herein! 6e)-Kuowlad "Pave? 
of Merit which every one allows them, ue Riff 
catching at that which doth not belong to them. 
Why ſhould a good Orator affect to be 4 Poet? 
Why muſt a celebrated Divine ſet up for à 
Politician ? Or a Stateſman affect the Philéfo- 
pher? Or a Mechanick, the Scholar? Ot a wiſe 
Man labour to be tlought9a Wit ? This is a 
Weakneſs that flows from Self. Ignorance, and 
is incident to the greateſt Men. Nature ſel- 
| dom forms a univerſal: Genius; but deals out her 
Favours in the preſent State with a parcimeni-' 
ous Hand. Many a Man by this F oible hath 
WR. a welbeftabliſh a ( 9 : wh 


*ry 


5 k Zunge F 311: Bei 
5 50 —ů omnia poſfumus omnes. Vi. 
Cæcilius, a famous Rhetorician of Sicily, who lived 1 in at Time 
of Auguſtus, and writ a Freatiſe. on the Sublime, (which is cen- 
ſured by Longinus in the Beginning of. his) was a Man of a baſt 
and enterpriſing Spirit, and very apt to over-ſhoot himſelf on 
' Occaſions ; and particularly ventured far out of hig Depth In his 
penn of Demoſthenes and Cicers, Whereupon Plutarch makes 
this ſage and candid Remark, *©* IF (ſaith he) it was a Thing 
* obvious and eaſy for. every Man to know himſelf, poſſibly that 
©« Saying, 7g Teaulov, ha d not paſſed for a n Oracle,” 
_ Plat, Liv. wha vii. pag. 247. 
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i muſt be well acquainted with onr Tnabili. | 
lies, Aud bot Things in which we are” 15 
0 1 277 46 well 1. e in wbich 8 


1 St Gian 


doe excel, | vas 15 5 


TEL; 


1 i 8 REA £4 i 19 


where our Weakneſs," as well as our Strength, 
lies. Qtherwiſe, like Sampſon, we may run 
ourſelyes into infinite Temptations and. Troubles. 

Exery Man bath a weak Side. Every wiſe: 
Man knows where it is, and will be ſure to 
keep a double Guard there. 

There is ſome Wiſdom. i in IP Sony a Weak⸗ 
neGs..;/ This cannot be done, till it be firſt known ; 


nor can it be knoyn without A good. when 


Self: Acquaintance. VISITED > i N [LEGS 3 A 


Il is ſtrange ta opſerye what Pains fome Men. 


are at to expoſe themſelves; to ſignalize their own. 
Folly 3 and to ſet out to the moſt publick View 
thoſe Things, which they ought to be aſhamed 
to think ſhould, ever enter into their Oharacten. 
But ſo it is ſome Men ſeem to be aſhamed of 
thoſe; Things which ſhould be their Gloryz 


| * ber Alen Agen Shame, Phil; iii; 19% 


E 3 The: 


' \ E muſt, in 1 uh 4 e TY 

(V-:i; Aeqpaintance, | not only cenſider our 
ents and proper . Abilities, but haue an Eye to 
our Frailties, and Deficiences; that we may no- 


F 
/ 


| 
42 M berein Self-Knowledge .\ Part I 
The greateſt Weakneſs in a Man is to publiſh 
| his Weakneſſes, and to appear fond to have them 
known. But Vanity will often prompt a Man 
td this; who, unacquainted with the Meaſure of 
N his Capacities; attempts Things out of his Power, 
and beyond his Reach; whereby he makes the 
World acquainted with two Things to his Diſ- 
advantage, which they were ignorant of before; 
viz. His Deficiency, and — Sel 75 A in ab: 
pearing ſo blind to it. Vm A5 \ 2 
” Te "W* in. judged {tht par adi to be 
leſs aſhamed of a Want of Temper, than Under 
ſtanding. For it is no real Diſhonour or Fault 
in a Man to have but a ſmall Ability of Mind; 
provided he hath not the Vanity to "A up for 2 
Genius, (which would be as ridiculous, as for a 
Man of ſmall Strength and Stature of Body, to 
fet up for a Champion) becauſe this is what he 
cannot help. But a Man may in a good mea- 
ſure correct the Fault of his natutal Temper, if 
be de well acquainted with it, and duly wateh- 
ful over it. And therefore to betray a prevail 
ing Weakneſs of Temper, or an ungoverned 
Paſſion,” diminiſhes a Man's Reputation much 
more than to diſcover a Weakneſs of Judgment 
or Underſtanding.— But what is moſt diſ- 
honourable of all is, for a Man at once to diſcover 
a great Genius and an ungoverned Mind. Be- 
cauſe that Strength of R fon and Underſtanding 
be is Maſter of, gives him a great Advantage 
for * Government of his Paſſions, ' Arid _ 


— 


On hap. VII. e bä 43 


ore his ſuffeting himſelf notwithſtanding to be 


governed by them ſhews, that he hath too much 
neglected 5 miſapplyed his Natural Talent; and 

vwillingly ſubmitted to the Tyranny of thoſe Luſti 
and Paſſions, over which Nature had furniſhed 
him n re e n n an "om . | 
queſt,z- 21 91.3 ns; ant 


A 510 dan hath his Poibles as: Wellen Fon. 
Bus he Difrrence between them is, that the Foi- 


bles of the one are known to Himſelf, and con- 


cealed from the World ; the Foibles of the other 
are known to the World, and concealed from 
himſelf. The wiſe Man ſees thoſe Frailties in 


himſelf, which others cannot; but the Fool is 


blind to: thoſe Blemiſhes in his Character, which 
are conſpicuous to every / body elſe. Whence it 
appears that -Se//-Knowledge is that which makes 


the main Difference between a wiſe Man and à 
Fool, in the moral Senſe of that W or. 


vi. ELF-AC Qua INTANCE pews a 


AD Man. the particular Sins he is moſt ex- 
poſed and addifted- to; and diſcovers not 'only-wohat 
n ridiculous,” buf what 15 eriminal, in” I 


710 oy a 7% 
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6. Mberein Self Knowledge | . 
The outward Actions of ar Man are generallg 
55 plaineſt Index of his. inward Diſpolitions, 
And by the allowed Sins; of his Life, you may 
know the reigning Vices-of his Mind, Is he ad- 
dicted to Luxury and Debauch? Senſuality! then 
appears to be hia prevailing Taſte. Is he given to 
Revenge and Cruelty ? Choler and Malice then 
reign in his Heart! Is he confident, bold and 
enterprin ing: Ambition appears to be the ſecret 
Spring. * Is: he fly, and defigning, given to In- 
trigue and Artiſioe ? Tou may conclude, there is 
2 natural dubtilty of Temper that prompts him to 
this. And this ſecret Diſpoſition is criminal, in 
Proportion to the Degree in which theſe outward 
Actions, which fpring from it, tranſgreſs the 
Bounds of Reaſon and Virtua. 
| Every Man: hath Something peculiar ja-+the.. 
Turn or Caſt of his Mind, which (diſtinguiſhes , 
him as much as the particular Conſtitution of his 
Body. And both theſe, viz, his particular Turn 
of Mind, and particular Conſtitution of Body, 
| incline and diſpoſe him to ſome kind of Sins, 
much more than to others. And the ſame it is 
that renders the Practice of certain Virtues 5 
much more * to ſore than it is to others. 


7 


Now 
* 3 4% A 4 'I 43 * rr WY 7 


* Men, Sith ls i their Bodies yy bodily , ee, 
ate pretty much atike'; but; with regard to their Souls, and: 
heir mental Taſtes and Diſpoſitions, they are often as 
agif chey were quite of another Species ; governed by different 
Views, en) with different Pleafures, animated with diffe- 

Hopes, and affected by different Motives, and diftinigulſhelf'by- | 
- an 


Chap VIII. ch en. 45 
Now tkeſe dir ns Which Men generally are moſt 
ſttöngly inclined to, and the Temptstions to 
which they find they bave leaſt Power to reſiſt, 

are uſually and properly called their Conftitutional 
Sifis 3 their peculiaf Prailties ; and, in Scripture, 
their on Tniquities," : Plal; xvili. 23. and the Sins 
which d6 ng eaftly beſet chem, Heb. xii 1 C0. 
ds in the Humours of the Body, ſo in the 
Vices of the Mind, there is dne predominant; 3 
© which! bas an Aſcéndant over dd, and leads and 
«. governs us. It is in the Body of Sin, what the 
Heart is in the Body of our Nature; it begins | 
* to live firſt, and dies laſt, And Whilſt it lives, 
e Cbibodientes Bis and Spirit to the whole 


Body of Sin; and when it "un the: Body of 
„Rien entire nr n ta ea ie. 4 Sin 


Austen Tempers and eee 
Kind. So that I am very ready to believe, that there is not a great- 
re Angel, and ſome of the heſt and wiſeſk 
of Men ;. or be tween, a Depil, and-ſome. of * worſt and wick- 
edeſt of Men, with regard to their Tempers Diſpoſitions; 
arg rms ede ri To lem rg ner 
And/ what inclines me tb this Sentiment 0 cchfdering the eaſy 
Tranſition which Nature always obſerves in. paſſing - from, one 
Order, or Kind of Beings to another, (which I have before taken 
notice of). together with the prodigious Difference there appears 
to be between ſome and others of the Human Species, almoſt in 
every Thing: belonging to their Souls. For ſome there: 

in whom, (026 one, Ran think tee do 
ce placed e every Thing the _—_— ay 13 de praved i in their 
Opinions, unintelligible in their *Reafonihg, gat in their 
Actions; and vicious in every Diſpofition, | Wphilſt im fore o 
thers w+ ſee almoſtieverr Thing amiable and excellent, that can 
adorn. and exalt the Human Mind, under the 
of Mortality. 


0) 1 qaeighty degree the wolkcrennflonced: „„, 


5 | 
„„ein Self-Knowkedge 7 art I. 
; "Rh Jamie It 45 aun din tn high, nur 
£ and, Cultom inſaves us; Hin te whicl.n0k. 
our Virtues ;oaly;,.but Vices,; too, Joyes their 
Torfi and ſubmit.z-the Sin, which when wwe 
% Dan impoſe upon GO and. qur Conſcience, 
ve exęuſt and diſguiſe with all amaginable Are 
© tifice and, Sophiſtry;;z but, When ye are ſincere 
| 5 with both, we — Grills. .and Fn 4L; laſt, 
5 It is, in a Word, the Sin which reigns and 
©. rules/in the Unregenerate, and too often alarms 
: < and diſturbs, (ab! that I. could ſay BÞ mote) the 
een, (wh. > else one, 4 len 
dome ate more: inclined to the Sins of the Hel; 
Senlyality,, ; Intemperance,, Vacleanneſg, Sloth, 
Sell dulgence, and Exceſs in animal Gratifi. 
cations: . Others more inclined to ther gings of. 
the Spirir:;3- Pride, Malice, e e Ambiz 
75 det ook Revenge, 15 er. 48 

perfwaded” there ere” aft ke Thr bit" ii a thorough 
Search. "Unto... themſelves, ,. may 5 tha ſome 
ane of theſe Sinz hath ordinarily a: greater Power 
over them than the "reſt; Others often obſerve 
itin them, if. they” themſelves do. not, And for 
a Man not. to know his predominant Ioiquity: is 
great Self-Ignorance indeed; and a Sigusthat he 
Has all lis Life fived far from Home; becaufe he 1; is 
not. acquainted with that in a. which every 
one, who is but Half an Hour i in. his, COS ; 
des: enen, inform n ke _— 
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Chin VII”: nb e 47 


at extrem Weakneſs which ſoltie uit. 
covet © Ae berg others; för che very eme 


Faufts they ate guilty” of theinſelves, and pethaps 


Are thudh''Miſhe} Nee du which the Apoſ: 
te Paul animadverts, Rom. ii. 1 (E). 


It miſt be owned, it is an irkſome and ail. 
bal Buſineſs for a Man Man to turn his 'own 'Ac- 
cuſer; to ſearch after his o Faults, and keep 


is Eye upon that Which it gives him Shame Uk | 


Pain to ſee. It is Uke tearing open an id 


Wound. But it js better to do this, than to let 


it mortify. The Wounds of, the Conſcience, 
Uke thoſe of tbe Body, cannot be well cured 
till they are ſearched to the Bottom; and the) 

cannot he ſearches: without Pain. , | A Man, that 
13 ehgaped in the Stüc of himſelf, muſt be con- 
tent co know the wörſt of himſelf (/)). 
Do not therefore ſhut your Eyes againſt * your 
darling Sin, or be averſe to find it out, Why 
ſhould you ſtudy to conceal or excuſe it ; and ab 
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2 x), Quis pe Gracches FR ſeditione. querentes ? 2 a 
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Fuv. Sar; 12 | 


* j 0 1 nimis gravis n 81 me » iche, non tolero 
meipſum ; f non inſpicio, neſcio meipſum. Si me conſidera, 


terret me Facies. mea : ſi me non confidera, fallit me Damna 


tio mea, 81 me video, Horror eſt intolerabilis: i non yi 

Mor; inevitabilis. — 0 grievous. Streight J. F I. Jak 
1. ae. 1. cane endire myſelf , If I lack. t ins falt, 

T en know myfelf. 1f..1_confider. myſelf, my on Face affright 


COS my Horror-is , te rags. Deed 
unavoidable, Anſehne, 7 


: if 1 conjider not myſelf, my. Damnation deceives me, F I 


= 


'J 


| Us "1 hereiy 28 117 Fart. 


Ken that Viper, in your, Boſpm f -d Gothe 
26a, deal 25 their Sins, a8 ſome. Ladies do; hy 
© their; Perlgna. ; Whey, their, Beauty, is/decayed, 
they ſeek.” to hide it. from; themſelves by falſe 

* Glaſſes, and from, others by Paint. So, many 

ſeek to bide their Sins from themſelves by 

72 5 80 Gloſſes, agg 1105 others by Exquſes or 


1 Col ours 16205 : Io Ws greateſt Cheat they 
put put upon. t hemlelyes They, that. cover their Sins 


| hall not "proſper... 'rov.. i, 1. , It is d dange- 
rous Self-Plattery to give ſoft and. ſmoothing 


| Names to Sins, in order . their 70 Wy 


e. 


40 1 45 "Snow, Exad od. iv. 6 155 8 
And to find out our. moſt belaved Sin 1 ys 


a4 A4 


 confider What are thoſe worldly Objects or Amutg⸗ 
e, give us the ene N ;, this, it 


N N is 
F I 4.38 'F $1 32 1 4 91 1 5 24 5 el 9 LES 722 4 


(0 Baxter. 11 95 10 1 4407 01. 7 323% 113% LOL 

(a, ) Initium eft falutis, notitia peccati : nam qui peccare ſe 
neſcit, corrigi non vult. Deprehendas te oportet, antequàm emen- 
des. Quidam vitiis gloriantur. Tu exiſtimas aliquid de Reme- 
dio cogitare, qui mala ſua zirtutum loco numerant ?* Ideo quan- 
tum potes Booth coargue: Inquire in te: Accuſatoris primum 
Partibus fungere, deinde Judicis, noviſſimẽ Deprecatoris, Aliquan- 
do te offende. Sen. Epiſft, 28. —— The Knowledge of Sin is 
the firſt Step towards Amendment : for be "that does not know be 
| bath "offended, is not willing to be reproved. You of 
find - but 27 before you can amend * yourſelf, Some glory in 5 
Niet. Aud do you” imagine they- have ay Thoughts about 1 
' who place their" very Vices in the room of* Vine 8" Therefore * 
prove thyſelf : ſearch thyſelf very narrowly, "Ft turn * 
thyſelf, "then a Fils, and . a « Suppliant. And dare fer. once to 
Wade 1 885 


e 3 —— 


s * * 1 1 er — n 
= _—= wn i . 3 2, 7 
* 11 5 * * * = * * * * % * 
Chap. mib : 


is acide! will lead us direQly t to ſome one'of 
our darling Iniquities, if it be, Sin of Commiſ- 
fion : and what are thoſe Duties which we read 
or hear of from the Word of GOD, to which 
we find ourſelves moſt diſinclined? And this, in 

all Likelihood, will help us to detect ſome of our 
peculiar Sins of Omiſſion; which, without ſuch | 
previous Examination we may not be ſenſible o. 
And thus may we make a Proficiency in Ka con- 
ſiderable Branch, of Seh e n 


(4 ) Et hoc was Arguaizitivn eſt in melius tranſlati animi, 
quod Vitia ſua, quæ adhuc ignorabat, videt. Sen. Epift; 6. 
It is a, good Argument, of 4 reformed | Mind, that ane, 
in al; which it was before ignorant of, . 
A Man's predominant Sin uſually ariſes out of 'bls predor 
nant Paſſon; which therefore he ſhould diligently Seda 24. 


Nature and Force of which is beautifully delcribed nts late 
great Maſter of Engliſh Verſe. 


On different Senſes different Objects ſtrike. Me IP 
Hence different Paſſions more or leſs „ 
As ſtrong or weale, the Organs of the Franee 2s: 
And henee one. Maſter-Paſſion in the Breaſt, 1 1 
Like Aaron' $ Serpent, ſwallows up the reſt. hoy" 4h 1 
Nature its Mother, Habit is its Nurſe; | POTIONS 1 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worfen; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it Edge and Power, 
As Heaven's bleſt Beam turns Vinegar more ſowre. 
Ah! If the lend not Arms as well as Rules, nn 4 
e een WOO ee Fr” 
Tenn eee 60908; een wn? 127 
A ſary Anpley "yt; Ny. Friend ! by 165; 
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The Knowltdge of our moſt danyerons Ts 


n „ neceſſary ks Self -Knowlledge. 
" 1 in MAN the . 12 lan bin * is 
IT} Bi 41 
X acquainted with bis -peculiar Temp- 
Wiles; 3 and. knows, when, and in what Circum- 
Aances, he ts in the * Danger of . 
ig. 
| Render, if ever you nou a yourſelf you 
ade examine this Point thoroughly. And if 
you have never yet done it, make a Pauſe when 


ſider in what 


what Occaſions you are apt to be. moſt vain and 
unguarded, . moſt warm and precipitant. Flee 
that Company, avoid thoſe Occaſions, if "you 
would keep your Conſcience clear. What is it 
that robs you moſt of your Time and your Tem- 


ment of the one, and the Preſervation of the 
ether, you will regret ſuch a Loſs; and ſhun the 
Occaſions of it, as carefully As vn. . 2 Road 
beſet with Robbers. 44: 01644 

But eſpecially muſt you dttend to 1 Oce Hoss 
which moſt uſually betray you into your favourite 


you have read this Chapter, and do it now. Con- 
you are moſt apt to loſe 
the Poſſeſſion and Government of yourſelf ; on 


per? If you have a due Regard to the Inprove- 


. | mme : Part, : 


2 


VIE $ and "mr the Spring from whence they 
| ariſe, y 


Chap. VIII. "doth cin. WD 
ariſe; and the Cintunitinites wich blk favour 
them. They ariſe doubtieſs from your natural 


Temper, which ſtrongly diſpoſes and inelines you 
to them. That Temper then, or particular Turn 


of Deſite, muſt be carefully watched over as a 


moſt dangerous Quarter. And the Opportunities 
and Circumſtances which favour thoſe Inclina- 
tions mult be reſolutely avoided, as the ſtrongeſt 
Temptations. For the Way to ſubdue a otimi- 
nal Inclination is, firſt, ta avoid. the known Oc- 
caſions that excite it; and then, to curb the firſt 
Motions: of it (c). And thus having no Oppor- 
tunity of being indulged, it will of itſelf in Time 
loſe its Force, and fail of its wonted Victory. 
The ſuteſt Way to conquer, is to 
decline a Battle; to weary out the Enemy, by 
keeping him at Bay. ' Fabius Maximus did not 
uſe this Stratagem more ſucceſsfully againſt Han- 
nibul, than a Chriſtian may againſt his peculiar 
Vice, if he be but watchful of his advantages. 
It is dangerous to provoke an unequal Enemy th 
the Fight, or to run into ſueh a Situation, Where 
we cannot expect to eſcape without | a br 
G Encounter. 
It is of unſpeakable e e 
846. - Knowledge and Self- Government, to be ac- 
quainted with all the Acceſſes and Avenues to Sin, 
and to obſerve which Way it is that we are of- 
tenelt led to it; and to ſet Reaſon and Conſci- 
rs ei e Fes 
e Principlis obſta: ſerdò noblicioa —— age; ate 
Dum mala per longas. invaluere moras. V enen Ovid. 


— 


_  Wherein Sf Kwnnlade i i Part I. 
ence to guard thoſe Paſſes, thoſe uſual: Inlets to 
Vice, which, if a Man der ener, 1 al find 
TP xs Sar difficult (d) oa L 
Watchfulneſs, which is n e # 

chiefly ſo when the firſt Aſſaults are made. For 

« then the Enemy is moſt eafily/ repulſed ;. if we 

never ſuffer him to get within us, but upon the 

very firſt Approach draw. up our Forces, and 
fight him without the Gate. And this will be 
more manifeſt, if we obſerve by what Methods 
and Degrees Temptations grow upon us. 

The firſt Thing that preſents itſelf to the Mind, 
is @ plain, ſingle Thought; this Streight is im- 

proved into a ſtrong Imagination; that again en- 

forced by a ſenſible Dalight; then follow evil 
Alete and when theſe are once ſtirred, there 
wants nothing but the A/ent of the Will, and 
then the Work is finiſhed. Now the firſt Steps 
of this are ſeldom thought worth our Care; 
©. ſometimes not taken notice of; ſo that the Ene- 
my ais frequently got cloſe up to us, and 
d even en Trenches, ere we eee 
him (e).“ bs ror at 
As Men lies: their e . 0 do 


moſt aſi . e {o they have Gels particu: . 
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„ — Facilis deſcenſus averni. | 
Sed ovate baden, ts} F Ng. 


eh Stanbope's Wee Th Nr u. 


Chap. VIII. —— 183: - 
lar Temptations; which do moſt 0 overcome 
them. That may be a very great Temptation to 
one, which is none at all to another And Hf A 
Man does not know what are his greateſt Temp- 
tations, he muſt have been à great Stranger in- 
deed to the Buſineſs of Self-Employment. 
Ass the ſubtle Enemy of Mankind takes edte- 
to draw Men gradually into Sin, ſo he uſually 
draws them by Degrees into Temptation. As he 
diſguiſes the Sin, ſo he conceals the Temptation 
to it; well knowing, that were they but once 
ſenſible of their Danger of Sin, they Would be 

ready to be upon their Guard againſt it. Would: 
we know ourſelves thoroughly then, we 1 * get 
acquainted not only with our maſt ufual T Em- 
tations, that we be not unawares drawn into Sin, 
but with the» previous Steps and preparitory Cir- 
cumſtances, which. make way for thoſe Tempta - 
tions, that we be not. drawn unawares into the 
Occaſions of Sin; for thoſe Things which lead us 
into Temptations are to be conſidered, as Tempr 
tations, as well as thoſe. which- immediately lead 
us into Sin. And a Man that knows- himſelf 
will be aware of his remote Temptations, as well 
as the more immediate ones; e. g. If he find the 
Company. of a paſſionate Man is a. Temptation. 
(a8 Solomon, tells us it is, Prov., XXii. 24. 25. ): he 
will not only avoid. it, but thoſe , Occaſions. that 
may lead him into it. And the Petition. in hs 
Lord's- Preyer makes it aa much a Man's Duty to 

be n * Sn 22 1 Tenpeten, as vader 
| 44 4:7 08 y 2" 20 its 


© 


„% muas Sully 11! Bart 


it. Nor can a Man pray from his Heart that 
60D would not lead bim into Tumptatian, if he 
takeindcare himſelf aut bi cid and 
T Wr N 5 05 dre 14 tn x 35 115 a 


14 n 


«It Toit I Fo ir een 
| ee 


1 ; 


Se N N ey. the Jecret Projulces 
Were Iſt "of be unde 155 1 
di MS neat ee i 4G n ti 
vorn ER important "Branch of | 
| Se, Knowledge is," for 4 Man to be 
. atquainittd” with his own Prejudices ; or thoſe ſe- 
cret Prepoſſeffions of his Heart, which, though 
1 d:ep and latent, that he may not be ſenſible of 
them, ate often ſo /rong and prevalent, as to give 
à mighty, but imperceptible Bias to the Mind. 
And in this the great Art of Self * Knowledge 
conſiſts, more than in any one Thing again. It 
being therefore a Matter of ſuch mighty Conſe- 
quence, and at the ſame Time a Point to which 
Men in general are too unattentive, it ory. 0 
more particular Diſcuſion. 
| ©" Theſe Prejudices of the Human Mind ay be 
| 
conſidered with ans to a ne a e 
and Things. 1 
(I.) W ith regard to Odimitns, £ 
It is a. common Obſervation, bit! well Exprofs 
fed by a late celebrated Writer, that we ſet out 
in Life With ſuch poor Beginnings of Knowe 
© ledge, and grow up under ſuch Remains of Su- 
< perſttion” and I ſuch Influences of 


Company 


* — 


| Chap. LU dolb conti. 33 ; 


„Company and Faſhion, ſuch Inſinuations of 
Pleaſufe, c. that it is no Wonder, if Men 
« get Habits of thinking only in one Way; that 
* theſe: Habits in Time'grow rigid and confirmed; 
and ſo their Minds come to be overcaſt* with 
< thick Prejudices, ſeatce penetrable by any! Ray 
of Truth, or Light of Reaſon (). e, Fa 
There is no Man but is more fond of one par- 
dent Set or Scheme of Opinions in Philoſophy; 
Politicks, and Religion, than he is of another; 
if he hath employed his Thoughts at all about 
them. The Queſtion we ſhould examine then is 3 
how come we by theſe Attachments? Whence 
are we fo fond of theſe particular Notions ? Did 
we come fairly by them? or were they impoſed 
upon us, and dictated to our eaſy Belief, before 
we were able to judge of them? This is moſt 
likely, For the Impreſſions we ear rly receive 
generally grow up with us, and are thoſe we leaſt 
care to part with. However, which Way ſoever 
we came by them, they muſt be re- examined, 
and brought to the Duc h- Stunt of Wänd Sanckg 
ſolid Reaſon, and plain Seripture! If. they will 
not bear this after hard rubbing, they muſt be 
diſcarded, as no genuine en of Truth, but 
only Counterfeits of it. 3 1199 
And as Reaſon and Ser pure Aub eeer den 
Prejudices to us, ſo they only eat help us to get 
rid of them. By theſe are we to rectify, and bo 
theſe are we to conform, alk our Opin lions and 
062; l - 09 ee a 1 
608 Religion of Nature dalin, pag 1206. 


3s mem Self Kowledge bor 1 
Sentiments in Religion, as our only Standard, ex- 
Fluſive of . other Rule, Liahte vor Auer 

whatſover. al ian a rl 2 

Er ve muſt — be taken chat a 
not. make Scripture and | pn bend and buckle 
to our Notions 3. which will rather confirm our 

Prejudices than cure them. For whatever cannot 

evidently be made out, without the Help of over- 

ſtrained Metaphors, and the Arts of Sophiſtry, is 
much to. be ſuſpected; which. uſed to make Arch 

Biſhop Tillat/on ſay, Non amo argutias in Theologid ; 

I do not love Subtilties in Divinity. Butt. 

.. (2.). The Human Mind is. very apt to be pre- 

judiced either for or againſt certain Per/ons,. as 

well as certain Sentiments. And as Prejudice will 

ä lead A Man to talł very unreaſonably. with, regard 

to the latter, ſo it will lead him to act vy u un- 

reaſonably with regard to the former. | 

What is the Reaſon, for Inſtance, that we 

cannot help having a more hearty. Affection for 

ſome; Perſons. than others? Is it from a Similarity | 
of Taſte and Temper? Or ſomething in their 

Addreſs, that flatters our Vanity ? Or ſomething 

in their Humour, that hits. our Fancy? Or 

ſomething i in their Converſation, that improves 
our Underftanding ? Or a certain Sweetneſs of Diſ- 
poſition, and Agreeableneſs of Manner, that is 
naturally engaging? Os from Benefits received, or 
expeQed from. them! Ot from ſome eminent and 

3 Exgellency in them? Or from none 

of: thee 5. but ſomething gc we cannot tell 
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what ? —— — i — Such, Sort of Ene e us 


ed; or flow tom mire Inſtipet, 
or ſomething worſe. * 
And fo on the other hand, with een to us 
Dlſaffection towards any one, or tlie Diſguſt we 6 
have taken againſt him; if we Would know dür- 
ſel ves, we muſt examine into the Bottom of this ; ; 
and fee hot only what is the pretended, büt true 
Cauſe of it: whether it be a juſtifiable one, and 
our Reſentments duly proportioned to it.— I 
his Manner of 0 Talking, and Acting 
quite different from mine, and therefore” Re 3 
cannot approve? * Or have I received ſome real 
Affront or Injury from him? Be it fo, my con- 
tinued Reſentment againſt him, on either ot 
theſe Accounts, may be owing notwithſtanding 
more to ſome unreaſonable! "Prejudice 1 in nie, than | 
any real Fault i in bim. ab 
For as to the former: His Way. of Thinking, 
Talking,” and Acting, may poſhbly, be juffer | is 
my own ; which the mere Force of Cuſtom 155 
Habit only makes me prefer to his. However, 
be his ever ſo wrong, he may not have had the 
fame Advantage of i improving his | Underſtanding, 
Addreſs, and Conduct, 4 L have d; and there- 
fore his Defects herein are more èxcuſable. And 
he may have many other Kind of Excellencies - 
which I have not.“ But he is not only ig- 
© norant and unmanner'd, but unſufferably vain, 


C conceited and a is at the ſame Time.” 


c 


* k i | "n=" Wiſs 


FW berein Self-Knowle XY Wedge : pe t 1. 
hy, that perhaps he ae 1. 8 
F e Nature, , A He i 1s —— of Pity. 
£17 than Reſentment. _ And had Lf uch a Tem- 
per by Nature, 1 ſhould perhags, with all my 
| Self-Improvement, find it a difficult Thing to 
manage. q And therefore, tho' 1 gan never chu 
ſuch a one for an agreeable Companion, yet 
ought. not to. harbour a Diſlike to him, but nn 
and. pity, and. pray for him, as a Perſon under 
a great Misfortune; and be thankful that Iam 
not under the ſame. —— Hut he is quite blind 
© to this. Fault of his Temper, d does not ap- 
(Peer, to be i in the. leaſt 51 9 5 Why, 


that 1 is 2. greater 9 ſtill; 3 ang] He geht. 
to. be the more pitied. 11 1 8 
9 4 And as to the other 8 e of Pre- 
judice, + he hath often offended and injured me.“ 
Let me conſider, (1.) M hether any Offence. was 
really intended; whether I do.not. impute * to 
ill Nature, which was only owing to ill Manners; 
or that to Deſign, which proceeded only from 
* Do I not take Offence before it is 
given? If. ſo, the Fault is mine, and not his, 
And the Reſentment I have conceived againſt | 
him, I ought | to turn upon myſelf (g). Again, 
(2.). Did I nat provoke. him to it, when I knew his 
F The Fault is Rill my Own... 1 did or 


1 e eee 


© Sar er ſcorn to take.Qiences - Min 
That always ſhews great Pride, or little Senſe. WF: 
1 Nature and good Senſe muſt P Join 3 56 he 
OTF ar is Mala, 88 forgive Divine, Gans 
TI Pope. 
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Qty, Tx, ab conf 74 59 


might know the Pride, Paſſion, or 'Perverſenefs 
of his Nature; why then did I exaſperate; Bizz? 
A Man that will needleſely rouſe a Lion, muſt 
not expect always to come off fo favourably as 
the Hero of La Mancha.'—— But, 3.) Suppoſe 
were not the Aggreſſor; yet, how came I into 
his Company? Who lead me into the Tempta- 
tion? He hath acted according to his Nature in 
what he hath done; but I have not acted accord- 
ing to my Reaſon, in laying myſelf ſo open to 
him. I knew him; why did T not ſhun him, as 
I would any other dangerous Animal that does 
Miſchief by Inſtin&t? If I muſt needs put my 
Finger into a Waſp's Neſt, . why ſhould; 1 blame 
them for ſtinging me? —— Or, (4. Y If T could 
not avoid his Company, why did I not arm myſelf 5 
Why did I venture defenceleſs into fo much Dan- 
ger? Or, (5.) Suppoſe he hath done'me a real 
and undeſerved Injury, without my Fault or Pro- 
vocation ; yet does not my preſent Diſcontent greatly 
 oggrauate it? Does it not appear greater to me, 
than it does to any body elſe? Or than it veil 
to me, after the preſent Ferment is over? 
And (Laſtly,) after all, muf J never forgive? 
How ſhall I be able to repeat the Lord's-Prayer, 
or read our Saviour's Comment upon it, Mat. vi. 
14, 15. with an unforgiving Temper? Do I not 
hope to be forgiven Ten thouſand Talents; and 
cannot I forgive my Fellow-Servant thirty Pence f 
When I know not but he hath repented, and 
GOD hath forgiven him; whofe Forgiveneſs I 1 
| | want 


„% wn ef -Knowledge Part L 


Want infinitely more chan . N Enemy does 


- 


FY Such e e are 2 of great Uk to often 
our 'Piejudices againſt Perſons; and, at once to diſ- 
cover the true Spring, and prevent the bad Ef. 
fects. of them. And happy would it be for a 
Chriſtian, could he but call to Mind and apply to 
| his Relief, half the good. Things which that ex- 
| cellent Heathen Emperor and Philoſopher Mar- 
cus, Antoninus conld ſay upon this Subject. Some 
of which 1 bave for the Beneßt of the Engliſh 
Neue 
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„ A Man Ae me: what 9 Did be 1 me more, 
he would perhaps deſpiſe me more. But 1 know myſelf better 
than he can know me; and therefore deſpiſe: myſelf more. And 
though his Contempt in this Inſtant may be groundleſs, yet in 
others it would be but too well founded. 1 wil therefore not 
only bear wich, but forgive it. Contemmeritus e ite contemp - 
tus, faith Seneca. But ſuch rererted Scorn is more PROS 
the Character of a Stoic than a Chriftian, SOM INE 
It has been reckoned a wiſe and witty Anſwer which one of 
the Philoſophers returned to his Friend, who adviſed him to re- 
venge an Injury that had been done him: « Whit (ſays he) 
ec if an Afs kicks me, muſt I needs kick him again? And 
| perhaps there is more Mit than Wiſdom, in that Reply. It ſeems 
indeed to carry in it ſomething of a true Greatneſs of Mind; but 
does it not at the ſame Time diſcover a Kind of * and 
contemptuous Spirit? The Truth is, (as a judicious Writer ob- 
ſeryes upon it) „ it is at | beſt but a lame and miſhapened Cha- 
, rity; it has more oſ Pride than Goodneſs, We ſhould learn 
ec of the holy Feſus, who, was not only meek, but loxoly. We 
& ſhould conternn the Iijury, and pity the Weakneſs; but ſhould 
i + not. diſdain or deſpiſe the Perſons of our Enemies. Charity 
,  waunteth not herſelf, is not puffed up, doth not behave nſelf 


| of anſeenh,” See Segal: Duty of Loving our Enemies, |) 


Chap: IX. _ 4b 1 


Reader earned, and thrown into the Mar- 
gin (5). 


(30 The 


(b) In the Morning hes to ſay to thyſelf; this Day 
perhaps I may meet with ſome impertinent, ungrateful, pee- 


viſh, tricking, envious,  churliſh Fellow. Now all theſe ill 


Qualities in them proceed from their Ignorance of Good and 
Evil. And fince I. am ſo happy as to underſtand the natural 
Beauty of a good Action, and the Deformity of an ill One ; 
and fince the Perſon that diſobliges me is of near Kin to me; 
and tho? not juſt of the ſame Blood and Family, yet of the 
ſame Divine Extract as to his Mind; and finally, ſince I am 
convinced that no one can do me a- real Injury, becauſe he 
cannot force me to do a diſhoneſt Thing; for theſe Reaſons I 
cannot find in my Heart to hate him, or ſo much as to be an- 
gry with him, Marc. Anton. Medit. Book 2. § 1. 

You-are juſt taking Leave of the World; and have you not 
yet learned to be Friends with every n And that to be 
an honeſt Man, W to be a wiſe one ? * Book 
4. 37» 

To expect an Impoſſibility is Madneſs ; it is impoſſible for 
ill Men not to do ill Things. 14. Book 5. F 17. | 

It is the Privilege of Human Nature. above Brutes to bs 
thoſe that offend us; in order to this confider, (1.) That the 
offending Party is of Kin to you; (2,) That he acts thus, 
becauſe he knows no better; (3.) He may have no Deſign to 
offend you; (4.) You will both of you quickly be in your 
Graves; but above all, (5.) You have received no Harm from 
him. For your Mind or Reaſon is the ſame * a baton. 
Id. B. 7. 5 22. 


Think upon your laſt Hour, and do not trouble ae: 


about other People's Faults,, but leave them there a they 
muſt be anſwered for. 1d. B. 7.4 29. 
D. an en the. e 


ſelves, nor treat them as they do the poſt of Mankind. H. 


* „ 58. 
Tho' the Gods are immortal, yet 5 tos patiently 
bear with a wicked World through ſo many Ages z but what is 
| 8 woe, 


* 


. 


* 
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" The Mind is apt to be prejudiced againſt 
or in favour of certain Things and Attions, as 
well as certain Sentiments and Perſons. 

Tf therefore you find in yourſelf a fecret Diſ- 
inclination to any particular Action or Duty, 


and the Mind begins to caſt about for Excuſes 
and Reaſons to juſtify the Neglect of it, conſider 
RY. it> 4 TH 1" 4 the 
More, liberally: provide for it: be gen} who are juſt going 
"off the Stage, weary with bearing, tho" you are one of thoſe 
unhappy Mortals yourſelf? I. B. 7. ye. 
Never diſturb yourſelf ; for Men will do the ſame untoward 
ARQtions over again, tho* you burſt: with Spleen, 1d. B. 8 
. | 
, Reform a ee Perſon if you can; if not, remember 
Four Patience was given you to bear with him. That the 
Gods patiently bear with ſuch Men, and ſometimes beſtow upon 
them health, and Fame, and Fortune. Id. B. 9.4 12. 
When People treat you ill, and ſhow their Spite, and ſlander 
you, enter into their little Souls, go to the Bottom of them, 
ſearch their Underſtandings; and you will ſoon ſee, chat no- 
thing they may think or ſay of nne nnn. 
Ame Thought, Id. B: 9. 5 27. 
That is the beſt Thing for a Man which GOD ſends him; 
und that is the beſt Time, when he ſends it. Id. B. 10. § 25, 
It is ſometimes a hard Matter to be certain, whether you have 
received ill Uſage or not; for Mens Actions oftentimes look worſe 
than they are: and one muſt be thoroughly informed of a great 
many Things, before he can righly judge. I. B. 11.4 18, 
Conſider how much more you often fuffer from your Anger 
od Grief, than from thoſe very Thinks for ned yes are angry 
and grieved, Id. B. 1.4 18. | 
When you faney any one bath tranſgrefſed; * thus to vont 
ſelf: © How do 1 know this is a Fault ? But admit it is, it may 
de Bs Conſeience hath corrected him; and chen he hath re- 
* e. * * 4. 25. 4 16. 


To 


Chap. IX.  dath cant. | 63 
the Matter 3 So to the Bottom of that Re- 


juctance; and ſearch out what it is that gives 
the Mind this Averſion to it. Whether it be the 
Thing or Action itſelf, or ſome diſcouraging Cir- 
cumſtances that may attend it; or ſome diſagre- 
able Conſequences that may poſſibly flow from it: 
or your ſuppoſed Unfitneſs for it at preſent. Why, 
all theſe Things may be only imaginary. And 
to neglect a plain and poſitive. Duty upon ſuch 
Conſiderations, ſhows that you are governed by 
Appearances more than Realities, by Fancy more 
than Reaſon, and by Inclination more than Con 

eie 
But let Fancy "muſter up all the diſcouraging 
Circumſtances, and: ſet them in the moſt formi- 
dable Light, to bar your Way to a ſuppoſed Du- 
ty; for inſtance, it is very difficult, I want Ca- 
pacity, at leaſt. am ſo indiſpoſed to it at preſent, 
that I ſhall make nothing of it; and then it 
« will be attended with danger to my Perſon, Re- 
© putation, or Peace; and the Oppoſition I am 
© like to meet with is great, Sc.“ But after 
all, is the Call of Providence clear? Is the Thing 
A pln ad ? Sach as Nas Conſcience, and 
Scripture z 


To theſe I ſhall add two more Quotations out of the Sacred 


Writings, of incomparable greater Weicht and Dignity than any 
of the forementioned. Prov. xix. 11. The Diſcretion of 4 Man 
deferreth his Anger : and it is hig Clary to paſs over a Tranſgreſſion, 
Rom, xii, 20, 21, F thine Enemy bunger, feed bim; if be thirſl, 
give him Drink : fer in ſo doing thou ſhalt heep Ciak of Fire on bis 


Head, Be not overcome of Evil, but overcome Evil with 
Ca. N e 


f 3 
#4 
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Scripture; your Office, Character, or Perſonal 
Engagements call upon you to diſcharge ? If fo, 
all the aforeſaid Objections are vain and deluſive. 
And you have nothing to do, but to ſummon 
your Courage, and in Dependance on Divine 

HFelp, to ſet about the Buſineſs immediately and 
in good Earneſt, and in the beſt and wiſeſt Man- 
ner you can; and you may depend upon it, you 
will find the greateſt Difficulty to lie only in the 
firſt Attempt; theſe frightful Appearances to be 
all viſionary, the mere Figments of Fancy, turn- 
ing Lambs into Lions, and Mole-Hills into Moun- 
tains; and that nothing but Sloth,. Folly and 
Self-Indulgence / thus ſet your Labginition on 
work, to deter you from a plain Duty. Your 
Heart would (deceive you, but you have found out 

the Cheat, and do not be impoſed upon (i). 
Again, ſuppoſe the Thing done; conſider how 
it will look then. Take a View of it as paſt; and 
whatever Pains it may coſt you, think whether it 
will not be abundantly recompenſed by the inward 
Peace and Pleaſure, which ariſes from a Conſci- 
 ouſneſs of having acted right. It certainly will. 
And the Difficulties you now dread will enhance 
your future Satisfaction (4). But think again how | 
ACN T6... 


(i) © The Wiſe and Prudent conquer Difficulties, 
« By dar us to attempt them, Sloth and Folly _ 
% Shiver and ſhrink at Sight of Toil and Danger, 
« And make th' Impoſſibility they fear.“ 


„ — forſan et ha olim meminifſe juvabit, 


Virg. 


. 


— a „ —— 93 4 


“ * 
— 


( 3— 


N= know 1 never did. 


you will bear the-Refieions of your own Mind 
if you wilfully neglect a plain and necellary Duty 3 
whether this will not occaſion you much more 
Trouble than all the Pains you might be at in per- 
forming it. And a wiſe Man will always deter- 
mine himſelf by the End; or by ſuch aretrofs 


pective View of Things, conſidered as paſt. 


Again, on the other hand, if you end a ſtrong 
Propenſion to any particular Action, examine that 
with the like Impartiality. Perhaps it is what 
neither your Reaſon nor Conſcience can fully 


approve, And yet every Motive to it is ftrongly- 


urged, and every Objection againſt it ſlighted. 


Senſe! and Appetite grow importunate and cla- 


morous, and want to lead, while Reafon remon- 
ſtrates in vain. But turn not aſide from that 
faithful and friendly Monitor, whilft with-a low, 
till Voice ſhe addreſſes you in this ſoft, but ear- 
neſt Language. Hear me, I beſeech ou, 


but this one Word more. The Action is in- 


© deed out of Character; what T ſhall never ap- 
prove. The Pleafure of it is a great deal over- 


I tated; you will certainly be difappointed. | RN 
© a falſe Appearance that now deceives you. And. 


bat will you think of yourſelf-when it is paſt, 


and you come to reflect ſeriouſly” on the Mat- 


© ter? Believe it, you will then wiſh you had 


taken me for your Counſellor, inſtead of thoſe: 


Enemies of mine, your Luſts and Paſfions,, 
© which have ſo oſten Fe boy, though you 


Such 


* | 


— 
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Such mk RecolleRions as theſe aud a little 
| Leiſure to take a View of the Nature and Con- 
ſequences. of Things or Actions, beſore we reje&t 

or approve them, will prevent much falſe Judg- 
ment and bad conduct; and by Degrees wear off 
the Prejudices which Fancy has fixed in the Mind, 
either for or againſt any particular Action; 
teach us to diſtinguiſh between Things and their 
Appearances; ſtrip them of thoſe falſe Colours 
that ſo often _ deceive us; correct the Sallies of 
the Imagination, e the Reins in _ _ 
of Reaſon. 
Before I diſmis this Head, I 9 8 ik 
' ſome of our ſtrongeſt Prejudices ariſe from an 
- exceflive Self-Efteem, or a too great Value of our 
own good Senſe and Underſtanding.  Philautus 
in every Thing ſhews himſelf very well ſatisfied 
with his own Wiſdom ; which makes him very 
- impatient of Sn en, and. gives him a Diſ- 
taſte to all who ſhall preſume to oppoſe their Judg- 
ment to his in any Thing. He had rather per- 
ſevere in a Miſtake than retract it, left his Judg- 
ment ſhould ſuffer; not conſidering that his In- 
genuity and good Senſe ſuffer much more by 
ſuch Obſtinacy. The Fulneſs of his Self- Suffici- 
ency makes him blind to thoſe Imperſections which 
every one can ſee in him but himſelf. So that 
however wiſe, ſincere and friendly, however gen- 
tle and ſeaſonable your Remonſtrance may be, he 
takes it immediately to proceed from IIl- Nature 
or Ignorance þ in you, but from no Fault in Bim. 


Lanta 


4 * 


cup IX. Per 


Seneca, I 6 tells us a . Sto 
ry, which very well illuſtrates this Matter. 
Writing to his Friend Lucilius, * My Wife (fays 


« he), keeps Harpaſtes in her Houſe ſtill, who, you 


know, is a Sort of Family-Fool, and an Incum- 


© hrance upon us. For my Part, L am far from [25 
taking any Pleaſure in ſuch, Prodigies. If I 
< have a Mind to divert myſelf with à Fool, 1 


* have not far to go for one; I can. laugh at my- 
© ſelf, This filly Girl, all on a ſudden, . loſt her 


« Eye- Sight; and (which perhaps may ſeem Incre- | 


dible, but it is very true) ſhe does not know ſhe 
© is blind; but is every now and then deſiring 


© her. Governeſs to lead ber abroad, faying the 


© Houſe i is dark, Now what we laugh at in 
5 this poor Creature, we may obſerve, happens to 
© us all, No Man knows that he is covetous, or 
« inſatiable, Vet with this Difference; the Blind 


© feek ſomebody to lead them, but we are content 


© to wander without a Guide. 


But why do 


© we thus deceive ourſelves ? The Diſeaſe is not 
« without us, but fixed deep within, And there- 
© fore is the Cure fo difficult, becauſe. We. do. not: 
« know that we are Sick (1).” 


/ 10) Sev, Epift, 53. 
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The m and Means of e Now 
18 "op ral Tempers. | Muy ** 


NOTRHER very important Branch if 
"*'L' Self-Knowledge 4s, the. Knawledge of 
thoſe Governing Paſſi dans or _ Diſpoſitions if the | 
Mind, which generally form, what we 44th, 4 Man's 8 
Natural Temper. 
©" The Difference of Natural 7. empers 8 to 
be chiefly owing to the different Degrees. of In- 
Huenee the ſeveral Paſtions have upon the Mind, 
e. g. If the Paſfions are eager and ſoon raiſed, 
we fay the Man is of a warm E emper ; if more 
_ Huggiſh and flowly raiſed, he is of a cool. Tem- 
per; according as Anger, Malice or Ambition 
prevail, he is of a fierce, churliſhor haughty Tem- 
per; the Iuflnence of the ſofter Paſſions of Love, 
Pity and Benevolence, forms a ſtweet, hmpatbiſing. 
and courteous Temper; and where all the Paſ- 
tions are duly poiſed, and the milder and pleaſing. 
ones prevail, they make what is commonly cal- 
led a quite good- natur d Man. uo 
So that it is the Prevalence or "POSI 
of any particular Paſſion, which gives the Turn 
or Tincture to a Man's Temper, by whieh he 
is diſtinguiſhed, and for which he is loved and 
eſteemed, or ſhunned and deſpiſed by others. 


Chap. X. . doth (eng. 69 
Now what this is, thoſe we converſe with are 
ſoon ſenſible of. They preſently ſee thro' us, and 
know the Fault of our Temper, and order their 
Behaviour to us accordingly. If they are wiſe 
aud well- mannered, they will avoid touching the 
String which they know will jarr and raiſe a 
Diſcord within us. If they ate our Enemies, 
they will do it on Purpoſe to ſet us on totmenting 
ourſelves. And our Friends we muſt ſuffer ſomes»! 


times with a gentle Hand to touch it, either b7 


Way of pleaſant Raillery or faithful, Advice. 
But a Man muſt be greatly unacquainted with 
himſelf, if he is ignorant of his predominant Paſ- 
ſion, or diſtinguiſhing Temper, when every one 
elſe obſerves it. And yet how common is this 
Piece of Self- Ignorance ? The two Apoſtles Pe- 
ter and John diſcovered it in that very Action, 
wherein they meant to expreſs nothing but a 
hearty Zeal for their Maſter's Honour; which 
made him tell them, that they knew not what Man- 
ner of Spirit they were of, Luke ix. 5. i. e. that 
inſtead: of a Principle of Love and genuine Zeal 
for him, they were at that Time governed by a 
Spirit of Pride, Revenge and Cruelty. And that 
the Apoſtle John ſhould be liable to this Cen- 


ſure, whoſe Temper ſeemed to be all Love and 


Sweetneſs, is a memorable Inſtance how difſi- 
cult a Thing it is for a Man at all Times to 
know. his own Spirit; and that that Paſſion, 
which ſeems to have the leaſt Power over his 
Mind, may on ſome Occaſions inſenſibly gain a 
eriminal Aſcendant there. And 


wad 
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And the Neceſſity of a perfe& | Knowledge of 
our reigning Paſſions: appears further from hence; 
becauſe they not only give a TinQure to the Tem- 
per, but to the Underſtanding alſo; and throw 
a ſtrong Bias on the Judgment. They have much 
the ſame Effect upon the Eye of the Mind, as 
ſome Diſtempers have upon the Eyes of the Body, 
f they do not put it out, they weaken it; or 
throw falſe Colours before it, and make it form a 
wrong Judgment of Things. And, in ſhort, are 
the Source. of thoſe forementioned Prejudices, 
which ſo often abuſe the Human Underſtanding. 
Whatever the different Paſſions themſelves that 
reign in the Mind may be owing to, whether to 
the different Texture of the | bodily Organs, or 
the different Quality or Motion of the animal 
Spirits, or to the native Turn and Caſt of the 


- _ Soul itſelf; yet certain it is, that Mens differe; 
= Ways of thinking are much according to the pte- 


dominance of their different Paſſions ; and eſpeci- 
ally with regard to Religion. Thus . g. we 
fee melancholy People are apt t6 throw too much 
Gloom upon their Religion, and repreſent. it in 


nà very uninviting and unlovely View, as all Au- 


ſterity and Mortification; whilſt they, who are 
governed hy the more gay and chearful Paſſions, 

ate apt to run into the other Extreme, and tog 
much to mingle the Pleaſures of Senſe with thoſe 
of Religion; and are as much too lax, as the other 
too ſevere. And ſo by the Prejudice or Bias of 


their reſpective Paſſions. or the Force of, their oa 


b. 1A $3 VF361S-- 363! LY Natural 


Chap Xx. dn aun. 7¹ 
Natural Temper, n r 
both Sides. 
- ©: that would a Man know himſelf, he ut 
_ © ſtudy his Natural Temper ; | his conſtitutional 
Inclinations, and favourite Paſſions; for by theſe - 


© a Man's Judgment is eaſily perverted, and a 
« wrong Bias hung upon his Mind: Theſe are 
the Inlets of Prejudice; the unguarded Avenues 
of the Mind, by which a thouſand Errors and 
_< ſecret; Faults find Admiſſion, without * 
ſerved or taken notice of (n).“ 


And that we may more eaſily come at the Mas 


ledge of our predominant Affections, let us con- 


fider what outward Events do moſt impreſs and 
move us; and in what Manner. What is it that 
uſually creates the greateſt Pain or Pleaſure in 
the Mind? — As ſor Pain; à Stoic indeed may 


tell us, that we muſt keep Things at a Diſ- 


« tance; let nothing that is outward come with- 
in us; let Exter nals be Externals {11;” But the 
Human Make will ſcarce bear the Rigour of that 


-Philoſophy, Outward Things, after all, will im- 


preſs and affect us. And there is no Harm in 
this, provided they do not get the Poſſeſſion of us, 


overſet our Reaſon, or lead us to act unbecoming 


a Man or a Chriſtian. And one Adyantage we 
may reap from benxe is, the Manner ot Degree 


in which outward Things impreſs us, may lead us 
inte a mate perfect r eunſelues, and 
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diſcover to us our weak Side, and the particu- 
lar Paſſions which have moſt Power over us. 

Out Pleaſures will likewiſe diſcover our rain- 
ing Paſſions, and the true Temper and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Soul. If it be captivated by the Plea- 
Aures of Sin, it is a Sign its prevailing Taſte is 
very vicious and corrupt; if with the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, very. low and ſordid; if imaginary Plea- 
ſures, and the painted Scenes of Fancy and Ro- 
mance do' moſt entertain it, the Soul hath then a 
trifling Turn; if the Pleaſures of Science or in- 
tellectual Improvements are thoſe it is moſt fond 
of, it has then a noble and refined Taſte; but if 

the Pleaſures of Religion and Divine Contem- 
plation do above all others delight and entertain 
it, it has then its true and proper Taſte, its Tem- 
per is as it ſhould be, pure, divine, and heavenly; 
provided theſe Pleaſures ſpring from a true reli- 
gious Principle, free from that Superſtition, Bi- 
gotry and Enthuſiaſm, under which it is often 
diſguiſed. _ 

And thus by carefully obſerved what it is that 
gives the Mind the greateſt Pain and Torment, 
or the greateſt Pleaſure and Entertainment, we 
come at the Knowledge of its reigning Paſſions, 
and prevailing Temper and Piſpoſiion. 5 

Include thyſelf then, O my Soul, within 
* the Compaſs of thine own Heart; if it be not 
< large, it is deep; and thou wilt there find Ex- 
ereiſe enough. Thou wilt never be able to 

« ſound it ; it cannot be known, but by Him 

_ © who 


Chap: XI. +. db confi. 73 
« ho tries the Thoughts and eee 
into this Subject as deep as thou canſt. Exa- 
mine thyſelf; and this Knowledge of that 
« which paſſes. within thee will be of more 1 
« to thee, than the Knowledge of all that paſleg g 
in the World. Concern not thyſelf with. the 
Wars and Quarrels of publick or private Perſons: 8 
Take Cognizance of thoſe Conteſts which are 
© between thy Fleſh and thy Spirit; betwixt tbe 
Law of thy Members, and that of thy Under - 
ſtanding. Appeaſe thoſe. Differences. Teach 
* thy Fleſh to be in Subjection. Replace, Rea; 
« ſon on its Throne; and give. it Piety. for its 
« Counſellor. Tame thy Paſſions, and bring 
them under Bondage. Put thy little State in 
good Orqer; govern wiſely and holily thoſe nu- 
merous People which are contained in ſo lit- 
« tle a Kingdom; that is to ſay, that Mul- 
titude of affections, Thoughts, 4 5 * 
Paſſions which are in thine * (Mun 
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Concerning the ſecret Springs * our Aion, Fs 


X. NOTHER conſiderable Branch of 


Self- Acquaintance is, the Knowledge of 
the true Motives and ſecret Springs 2 ar, Ae 
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And this ſometimes cannot without much Pains 


be acquired. But for want of it, we mall be in 


Danger of | paſſing a falſe Judgment upon our 
Actions, and of having a "_ are of e- 
veral Parts of out Conduct. 

It is not only very poſſible, dub WT common 
for Men to be ignorant of the chief Inducements 
of their Behaviour; and to imagine they act from 
one Motive, whilſt they are apparently governed 
by another. If we examine our Views, and look 
into dur Hearts narrowly, we ſhall find that 
they more frequently deceive us in this reſpect 
than we ate aware of; by perſuading us that we 
are governed” by much better Motives than we 
are. The Honour of GOD, and the Intereſt of 
Religion, may be the open and avowed Motive; 
whilft ſecular Intereſt and ſecret Vanity may be 
the hiddeh and true one: | While we think we 
are ſerving GOD, we may be only facrificing 
to Mammin, We may, like Jehu, boaſt out 
Zeal for the Lord, when we are only animated 
by the Heat of our natural Paſſions (o); may. 
cover a cenſorious Spirit under a Cloak of Piety ; 
and giving Admonitions to others, may be only 
giving Vent to our Spleen. 

How many come to the Place of publick Wor- 
thip out of Cuſtom or Curioſity, who would be 
thought to come thither only out of Conſcience ? 
And whilſt their external and profeſſed View is 
to ſerve GOD, and gain Good to their Souls, 
__ 


| 4 2 Kings 1 


their ſecret a 1 em is Ls ay 9387 


themſelves to Advantage, or to avoid Sihgulari- 
ty, and prevent others making Obſexuatidns on 
their Abſence, Munificenee and Almſgiving may 
often proceed from à Principle of Pride and Party- 
Spirit, when it may appear to be the Effect of 
pure Piety and Charity; and ſeeniing Acts of 
Friendſhip, from a Motive of Selfiſhneſs. 

By thus diſguifing our, Motives We may impoſe 
upon Men, but at the ſame Time we impoſe up- 
on ourſelves ; and whilſt We are. deceiving others, 
our own Hearts deceive, us, And of all impoſ- 
tures Self-Deception is the moſt dangerous, be- 
cauſe leaſt ſuſpeed. - 

Now, unleſs we examine this Point narrowly, 
we ſhall. never come. to the Bottom of it; and 
unleſs we come at the true Spring and. real Mo- 
tive of our Actions, we ſhall never- be, able to 
form a right Judgment of them; and they may 
appear very different in our own Eye, and in the 
Eye of the World, from what they do in the Eye 
of GOD. For. the LORD ſeeth not as Man 
feeth : for Man loaketh on the outward Appearance, 
but the LORD. loaketh on the Heart, 1 Sam. Xvi. 7. 
And hence it is, that that which is highly eftemed 
among Men, is oftentimes Abamination i in the Sight 
of GOD, Luke xvi. 15. Every May of Man 
is right in his own Eyes e : but the LORD denver 
the 8 Prov. xxi. 2. 
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| Every, one. that knows bimſelf, is in 2 1 
e Manner ſenſible how far 4 e 
ape a e for applauſe, 


/NOTHER Thing a, to un- 
Fold a Man's Heart to himſelf is, to 
conſt der what ' is his "Appetite for Fame; and by 
. what Means by ne to gratify that paricular 
. 
This Paſſion, in bade e having always ſo 
main a Stroke, and oftentimes ſo unſuſpected an 
_ Influence on the' moſt important Parts of our 
Conduct, a'perfet'Acquaintance with it is a very 
material Branch of Self-Knowledge. and there- 
fore requires a dittine and ene, .. 
deration 
_ Emulation, like the oller Paſſions of the Hu- 
man Mind, ſhows itſelf much more plainly, and 
works much more ſtrongly in ſome than it does 
in others. It is in itſelf innocent; and was plant- 
ed in our Natures for very wiſe Ends, and is ca- 
pable of ſerving very excellent Purpoſes, if kept 
under proper Reſtrictions and Regulations. But 
without theſe it WINS) into a mean and eri- 
minal Ambition. 
When a Man finds . within him that 
' puſhes him on to excel in worthy Deeds or in 
* 


x. 


Chap. XII. doth cant. 77 

Actions truly good and virtuous, and purſues 
that Deſign with « ſteady, unaffected Ardour; 
without Reſerve or Falſehood, it is à true ſign 
of a noble Spirit. For that Love of Praiſe can 
never be criminal, that excites and enables a Man 


to do a great deal more Good than he could do 


without it. And perhaps there never / was a fine. 
Genius or a noble Spirit, that roſe above the com- 
mon Level, and diſtinguiſhed itſelf by high At- 
tainments in what is truly excellent, but Was ſe- 
cretly, and perhaps inſenſibly, tn _ the 
Impulſe of this Paſſion, 

But, on the contrary, if a Man' s Views centrs 
only in the Applauſe of others, whether it be 
deſerved or not; if he pants after Popularity and 
Fame, not regarding how he comes by it; if his 


Faſſion for Praiſe urge him to reich himpelf be- 


ond the Line of his Capacity, and to attempt 
Things to which he is unequal; to condeſcend 
to mean Arts and low. Diflimulation for the ſake 
of a Name ; and in a liniſter, indi rect Way, ſue 
hard for a little Incenſe, not caring from whom 
he receives it; it then degenerates into what is 
properly called Vanity. And if it excites a Man 
to Ficked Attempts, and makes him willing to 


lacrifice the Eſteem of all wiſe and good Men to 


the Shouts of the giddy Multitude; if his Ambi⸗ 
tion overleaps the Bounds-of  Decency and Truth 
and breaks thro the Obligations of. Honour, and. 
Virtue, it is then not only Vanity, but ice 7 
Vice the moſt deſtructive to the Peace and Hap- 
. H 3 pineſs 
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pineſs-of Human Society, and which of all others 
hath made che greateſt! IR: and Wen 
+ What an Inſtance have; we Pale of ls wah 
Difference between common Opinion and Truth? 
That a Vice ſo big with Miſchief and Miſery 
mould be Miſtaken for a Virtue! And that they 
who have been moſt infamous for it: ſhould be 

crowned with Laurels, even by thoſe who have been 

ruined by it; and have thoſe Laurels perpetuated 

dy the common Conſent of Men through after 

Ages ! Senecas udgment of Alexander is certain- 

ly. more agreeable to Truth than the common Opi- 

nion; who called him “ a publick Cut - throat, 
rather than a Hero; and who, in ſeeking only 
& to be a Terror to Mankind, aroſe to no greater 
„ an Excellence, than what belonged to the moſt 
< hurtful and hateful Animals on Earth (p).“ 
1 1 | Cer tain 


e) Quid enim ſimile habebat veſanus Adoleſcens, cui pro vir- 
tate erat felix Temeritas ? —— Hic a pueritis latro, gentiumque 
Vaſtator, tam hoſtium pernicies quam amicorum. Qui ſummum 
donum duceret terroxi eſſe cunctis mortalibus : oblitus non ferociſ- 

ima tantum, ſed ignaviſſima quoque a animalia, timeri ob virus ma- 
lum. Sen. de Benef. cap. 13. 

How different from this is the Judgment of Plutarch if 0 
Matter ? who; in his Or ation concerning the Fortune and Virtus H 
Alexander, exalts him into a true Hero; and juſtifies all the Waſte 

de made of Mankind under (the * Colour with which the 
Spaniards excuſed their inhuman Barbarities towards the poor Indians, 
vir.) a Pretence of civilizing them. And in attributing all his 
Succeſs to his Virtue, he talks more like a Soldier ſerving under 
dim in his Wars, than an: Hiſtorian who lived many Years after- 
watds, whoſe Buſineſs it was to tranſmit his Character impartially 
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Chap. XII. dab confi. + 79 
Certain itt is, that'theſe falle Heroes are of all 
Men moſt ignorant of themſel ves, who ſeek their 
Gain and Glory from the Deſtruction of their 
own Species; and by this wicked Ambition en- 
tail Infamy and Curſes upon their Name and Fa- 
mily, inſtead of that immortal Glory they pur- 

| ſued, and imagined they had attained. © Accord - 
ing to the Prophet's Words, Wos to Bim who 
coveteth an evil Covetouſnefs to hit Hoſe, that he _ 


may ſet his Ne/t'on high'; that ha may be delivered 
from the Power of Evil. Thou haft couſulted Shame 


to thine Houſe, by cutting off many People; and haſt 
Js againſt thy Soul, Hab. it. 9, 10 %%%. 

Now no Man can truly know himſelf till he 
be ' acquainted with this, which is fo often” the 
ſecret and unperceived Spring of his Actions, and 
obſerves how far it governs and influences hint 
in his Converſation and Conduct. nue, 


And to correct the Inognlirity and Extriva: 
Lance of this Paſſion, let us but reflect how airy - 
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to future Ages: And in whatever other reſpects Mr. ' Dryden may 
give the Preference to Plutarch before Seneca, (which he does 
with much Zeal in his Preface to Plutarch*s Lives) yet it muſt bs 
allowed that, in this Inſtance at leaſt, the latter ſhows more of 
the Philoſopher. See Plut, Mor. Vol. i. ad fin. 
(4) YT VLA Y: that gaineth a wicked Gain, 
Oh Sons of Earth! Attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By Mountains pil'd on Mountains, to the Skies? 
Heaw'n till with Laughter the vain Toil ſurveys, 
And buries Madmen in the Heaps they raiſe, 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a Fool, cr more a Knave. 
Pope's Efſay on Man: 
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Men, who, judging by Externals only, 
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| andicunlublioncia a Pleaſure; the higheſt Gratifi- 


eatipns of it afford; how many cruel Mortifica- 


tions it expoſes us to, by awakening the Envy of 


others; to what Meanneſs it often makes us ſub- 
mit; how frequently it loſeth its End by purſu- 
ing it with too much. Ardor; (for Virtue and real 


Excellence will, ziſe to the View of the World, 
tho? it be not mounted en the Wings of Ambi- 


tion, which by ſoaring too high procures but a 


more fatal Fall;) and how much more ſolid. Plea» 
ſure the Approbation of Conſcience will yield, 


than the Acclamations of ignorant and miſtaken 


know our true Character; and whoſe Commen- 


dations a wiſe Man would rather deſpiſe than court, 
Examine but the Size of People's Senſe, and 


the Condition of their Underſtanding, and you 


© will never be fond of Popularity, nor afraid of 


Cenſure; nor ſolicitans what Judgment they 
may form of you, who now not how to judge. 


© rightly of themſelves (7). 


Ty Aung Tow; ie vyc ho ailuy, vai o vlg wellag- 
nnn Mare, Anton, li, ix. 
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Wh kind of Knowledee we are already fur- 
en With, hath whe Wa , Eſteem 


we Jurgen iu. 1 v3" & an ee 
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XII. MAN can never ah know bim- 
felf, unleſs be examines into bis _ 

ledge of other Things, © 
We muſt conſider then the Kiowieg! we 
have; and whether we do not ſet too high a Price 
upon it, and too great a Value upon ourſelves on the 

Account of itz of what real Uſe it is to us, and 
what Effect it hath upon us; whether it does not 
make us too ſtiff, unfociable, and aſſuming; teſty 
and fupercilious, and ready to deſpiſe others for 
their ſuppoſed Ignorance. If fo, our Knowledge, be 

it what it will, does us more Harm than Good, 

We were better without it; Ignorance itſelf W 
not render us ſo ridiculous. Such a Temper, with all 
our Knowledge, ſhows that we I notv not debe. 
A Man is certainly proud of that Knowledge 

© he deſpiſes others for the Want of.” 
How common is it for ſome Men to be fond 

of appearing to know more than they do, and of 

ſeeming. to be thought Men of Knowledge? To 

which End they exhauſt their Fund almoſt in 

all Companies, to outſhine the reſt, 80 that in 
| 0 or three Converſations they ate drawn . 
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and you ſee to the Bottom of them much ſooner 


than you could at firſt imagine. And even that 


Torrent of Learning, which they pour out upon 


you at firſt ſo unmercifully, rather confounds 
than ſatisfies you; their viſible Aim is nat to in- 
form. your Judgment, but diſplay cheir oom; you 
have many Things to query and except againſt, 
but their Loquacity gives you no room; and. their 
good Senſe ſet off to ſo much Advantage ſtrikes 

a modeſt Man dumb; if you inſiſt upon your 
Right to examine, they retreat, either in Confu- 
ſion or. Eguivecation ? and, like the Scuttle-Fiſh, 


throw A. large, Quantity of Ink behind "thn 
that. you may not ſee where to putſue. Whence 


this Foible flows is obvious enough. 5 Know- - 


ledge would ſoon correct it. | 
But as ſame ignorantly. affe& to — more Know- 
ing, than they. are, ſo others vainly affect to be 


more ignorant than they are 3 who, to ſhew they 


have greater Inſight and Penetration, than other 
T inſiſt upon the abſolute uncertainty of Sei- 
ence; will diſpute, exen firſt Principles; grant 
nothing as certain, and fo. run into down-right 


Pyrrhoniſm ; the too common Effect of e 


Debates exceſſively, refined * 


2 
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(e Socrates's Saying, 3 ſe ſcire, ni id Wilkes, favoured: 
of an affected Humility. But they that followed went further; 
and particularly Arceſilas, Negabat eſſe quicquam, quod ſeiri po- 
teſt ; ne illud quidem ipſum quod Socrates ſibi reliquiſſet. And 
thus the Abſurdity grew to a Size that was monſtrous.” For to. 
know that one knows WW is a cura. And motto know 


das that 
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chap XIII. ah cn. 83 
Eoety one is apt to ſet the testet Value! upon 


that K ind of Knowledge, in which he imagines - 


he himſelf moſt excels; and to undervalue all 
other Kinds of Knowledge 1 in Compariſon of it. 
There wants ſome certain Rule then, by which 
every Man's Knowledge is to be tried, and the 
Value of it eſtimated, And let it be this. 
« That is the beſt and moſt valuable Kind of 
40 Knowledge that is. moſt ſubſervient to, the be 
« Ends; i. e. which tends to make a Man wiſer 
& and better, or more agreeable and uſeful both 
e to himfelf and others.” —— For Knowledge 
is but a Means that relates to ſome End. And 
as all Means are to be judged of by the Excel- 
lency of their Ends, and their Expedi ſency to pro- 
duce them; ſo that muſt be the beſt Knowledge 
that bath the 4 refteft. Tendency. to promote the 
bef Ends; ; viz. a Man's own true Happineſs, and 
that of others; in which the Glory of GOD, 
the ultimate End, is ever neceſſarily compriſed. 

Now if we were to judge of the ſeveral Kinds 
of Science by this Rule, we ſhould find, (t. ) Some 
of them to be very burtful and fern MICLOMS ; 6 
tending to pervert the true End of Knôwlebge; 
to ruin a Man's own Happineſs, and make him 
more injurious to Society. Such is the KO 
ledge of Vice, the various Temptations to it, and 
the ſecret Ways of Practinpg it ; eſperially the 
Ars of Diffimulation, Fraud, and Di 
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3. Mpberein Self-Knowledge ; Part I. 
(2.) Others will be fours] unprofitable and uſeleſs. 
As thoſe Parts of Knowledge which, tho' they 
may take up much Time and Pains to acquire, 
yet anſwer no valuable Purpoſe; and ſerve only 
for Amuſement, and the Entertainmen of the 
Imagination, For Inſtance, an * with 
Plays, Novels, Games, and Modes, in which a 
Man may be very critical and expert, and yet 
not a whit the wiſer or more uſeful Man, (8.) 
Other Kinds of Knowledge are good only re- 
latively or conditionally, and may be more uſeful 
to one than another ; viz, a Skill in a Man's 
particular Occupation ,or Calling, on which his 
Credit, Livelihood, or Uſefulneſs in the World 
depends. And as this Kind of Knowledge is va- 
luable in Proportion to its End, ſo it ought to be 
cultivated | with a Diligence and Efteem anſwera- 
ble to. that, -(Laftly,) Other, Kinds of Know- 
+ ledge are good . @b/alutely and univerſally ; viz. 
the Knowledge of GOD and ourſelves, the Na- 
ture of our final Happineſs, and the Way to it. 
This is equally neceſſary to all. And how thank- 
ful ſhould we. be, that we, who live under the 
Light. of the Goſpel, and enjoy that Light in its 
Perfection and Purity, have ſo many happy Means 
and Opportunities of attaining this moſt uſeſul and 
neceſſary. Kind of Knowledge | 
A Man can never underſtand himſelf then, till 
be makes a right ] Eſtimate of his Knowledge; 5 till 
he examines what Kind of Knowledge he values 
himſelf moſt upon, and moſt diligently cultivates 3 
how 
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Chap. XIII. doth cot. 8; 
how high a Value he ſets upon it ; what Good 
it does him; what Effect it hath upon him; what 
he is the better for it; what End it anſwers now z 
or what it is like to anſwer hereafter,” 

There is nothing in which a Man's Self- Igno- 
rance diſcovers itfelf more, than in the Eſteeem 
he hath for his Underſtanding, or for himſelf” on 
Account of it. Tt is a trite and true Obſervation, 
that empty Things make the moſt, Sound. Men of 
the leaſt Knowledge are moſt apt to make a Show 
of it, and to value themſelves upon it ; which is very 
viſible in forward confident Youth, raw conceited 
Academicks, and thoſe who, uneducated in Youth, 
betake themſelves in later Life to Reading, with- 
out Taſte or Judginent, only as an Accompliſh- 
ment, and to make a Show of Scholarſhip ;* who 
have juſt Learning enough to ſpoil Company, 
and render themſelves ridiculous, but not enough 
to make either themſelves or others at all the 1 
wiſer. 
But beſide the forementioned Kinds of Know- 
ledge, there is another which is commonly cal- 
led falſe Knowledge ; which, tho' it often impoſes 
upon Men under the Show and Semblance of 
true Knowledge, is really worſe than Ignorance. 
Some Men have learned a great many Things, 
and have taken a great deal of Pains to learn 
th:m, and ſtand very high in their own Opinion 
on Account of them, which yet they muſt un- 
learn before they are truly wiſe, They have been 
at a vaſt Expence of Time, and Pains, and Pati- 
. ence, 
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86 Wherein Self-Knowledge Part I. 
ence, to heap together, and to confirm themſelves 


in, a Set of wrong Notions, which they lay up in 
their Minds as a Fund of valuable Knowledge; 


7 . if they try by the forementioned Rules, 


„ the Tendency they have to {make them 
6 3 and better, or more uſeful and beneficial to 
66 eber, will be found to be worth juft nothing 


at all. * 
© Beware of this falſe Knowledge. For as there 


is nothing of which Men are more obſtinately 


tenacious, ſo there is nothing that renders them 
more vain, or more averſe to Self- Knowledge, 
Of all Things, Men are noſt fond of Beit wrong 
Notions. 

The Apoſtle Pat often we of theſe. Men, 
and their Self-Sufficiency, in very poinant Terms; 
who, the! they ſeem wiſe, yet (ſays he) muſt be. 
tome Fools before they are wiſe, 1 Cor. iii, 18. 
Tho' they think they know a great deal, In 
nothing yet as they ought to know, 1 Cor. viii. 2. 
But deceive themſelves, by thinking themſelves ſeme- 


tbing when they are nothing, Gal, vi. 3. And 
whilſt they deſire. to be Teachers of others, under- 


ſiand not what they ſay, nor-whereof they affirm, 
i Tim. i. 7. And want themſelves to be taught 


what are the firſs Rudiments and Principles of 


W Heb. v. 12. 


« 
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Concerning the Knowledge, Guard, and Govern- | 


ment of our Ti ** 8 


XII, ANOTHER Part of Self. Knows 


ledge conſiſts in a due Acquaintance 


with our own Thoughts, and the inward Workings 


of the. Imagination. 
The right Government of the Thoughts re- 
quires no ſmall Art, Vigilance, and Reſolution, 


But it is a Matter of ſuch vaſt Importance- to 


the Peace and Improvement of the Mind, that it 


is worth while to be at ſome Pains about it. A. 
Man that hath ſo numerous and turbulent à Fa 
mily to govern as his own Thoughts, which are 


ſo apt to be under the Influence and Command 
of his: Paſſions and Appetites, ought not to be 
long from Home, If he is, they will ſoon grow 
mutinous and diſorderly under the Conduct of 
thoſe two, headſtrong Guides, and raife great Cla- 
mours and Diſturbances, and ſometimes on the 
ſlighteſt Occaſions. And a more dreadful Scene of 
Miſery can hardly. be imagined, than ghat which 


* 
4 


is occaſioned by fuch a Tumult and Uproar with- | 


in; when a raging Conſcience or inflamed Paſſi- 
ons are let looſe without Check or Controul, 
A City in Flames, or the Mutiny of a drunken 


Crew Mart, who have murdered the Captain, 
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andare but chering one another, are but faint Em- 
blems of it. The Torment of the Mind, un- 
der ſuch an Inſurrection and mercileſs Ravage of 
the Paſſions, is not eaſy to be conceived. The 
moſt revengeful Man cannot wiſh his Enemy 
a greater. 

Of what vaſt Importance then is it for a Man 
to watch over his Thoughts, in order to a Tight | 
Government of them? Jo conſider what Kind 
of Thoughts find the eaſieſt Admiſſion, in what 
Manner they inſinuate themſelves, and upon what 
Occaſions. 

It was an excellent Rule which a wite« Hea- 
then preſcribed to himfelf, in his private Medita- 


tions; Manage, (faith he) all your Actions and 


Hong his in ſuch a Manner, as if you were juſt * 


lng out of the World (t). Again, (faith he) A 


Man 1s ſeldom, if ever, unhappy for not knowing 
the. Thoughts of others; but he that does not attend 


to the Motions of his own, is certainly miſera- 
| ble ). 


. 0 Anton. Medir, lib. 2. § 11. 

(u) Marc. Anton, lib. 2.4 8. 

«© Nothing can be more unhappy than that Man, who ran- 
© ges every Where, ranſacks every Thing, - digs into the Buwels 
« of the Earth, dives into other Mens Boſoms, but does not 
© conſider all the while that his own Mind will afford him 
« ſufficient Scope for Enquiry and Entertainment, and that the 
«© Care and Improvement of h:mſelf- WII give him Buſineſs 
% enough. Id. hb. 2. & 13. 

« Your D. ſpoſition will be ſu table to that which you. mol 
ve frequent'y think on; for the Soul is, as it were, tinged 


% with the Colour and Complex: on of its own Thoughts.“ 
15 lib. 5. $ 16, 


It 
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It may be worth or while then here to diſcuſs ; 
this Matter a little more particularly; and conſi- 
der, (I.) Hhat hind of Thoughts are to be excluded 
er rejected. And (2.) What ought to * e 
and entertained in the Heart. 

I. Same Thoughts ought to he 3 baniſh 
ed as ſoon as they have found Entrance. And. 


if we are often troubled with them, the ſafeſt 


Way will be to keep a good Guard on the Ave- 
nues of the Mind by which they enter, and avoid: 
thoſe Occaſions which commonly excite them. 


For ſometimes it is much eaſier to prevent a bad 


Thought entering the Mind, than to get. rid of 


it when it is entered, —— More particularly, 


(I.) Watch againſt all fretful and diſcantented 
Thoughts, which do but chafe and wound the. 
Mind to no purpoſe. To harbour theſe, is to:do. 


yourſelf more Injury than it is in the Power of 


your greateſt Enemy to do you, It is equally a 
Chriſtian's Intereſt and Duty to learn, in ub. 
ever State be is, ee to be a * 


II. 8 


1 Harbour not too anxious add e 
Thoughts, By giving Way to tormenting Fears, 
Suſpicions of ſome approaching Danger or trou- 
bleſome Event, ſome not only anticipate, but- 
double the Evil they fear; and undergo much, 
more from the Apprehenſion of it before it comes, 


than by. ſuffering it when it is come. This is a” 


great, but common Weakneſs ;, which a_ Man 
ſhauld endeavour to arm himſelf againſt by ſuch;. 
REA 13 kind 
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kind of Reflections as theſe; —— « Are not all 


„ theſe Events under the certain Direction of a 


„ wiſe Providence? If they befall me, they are 
then that Share of Suffering which GOD hath 


appointed me; and which he expects I ſhould 


4% bear as a Chriſtian, How often hath my too 
<< timorous Heart magnified former Trials? which 
„I found to be leſs in Reality than they appeared 
in their Approach. And perhaps the formi- 


„ dable Aſpect they put on, is only a Stratagem 


«of the great Enemy of my beſt Intereſt, de- 
« ſigned on purpoſe to divert me from ſome Point 
«of Duty, or to draw me into ſome Sin, to 


„ avoid them, However, why ſhould ] torment 
„ myſelf to no purpoſe ? The Pain and AfMic- 


« tion the dreaded Evil will give me when it 
«' comes, is of GO D's ſending; the Pain I feel 
„in the! Apprehenſion of it before it comes, is 
« of my own procuring. Whereby I often make 


% my Sufferings more than double; for this Over- 


« plus of them, which I bring upon myſelf, 
« is often greater than that Meaſure of them 
«. which the Hand of Providence immediately 
«. brings upon me.“ | 

-(3:) Diſmiſs, as ſoon. as may be, all angry and 
wrathful Thoughts. Theſe will but canker and 
corrode the Mind, and diſpoſe it to the worſt Tem- 

r in the World, | viz. that of fixed Malice 
2 nd Revenge. Anger may ſteal into the Heart 


of a wiſe Man, but it et only in the Boſom of 


1875 Eccleſ. vii. 9. N all the moſt candid 
Auen 


Chap. XIV. 


Allowances for the Offender. Conſider his Na- 
tural Temper. Turn your Anger into Pity: 
Repeat 1 Cor. xiii, Think of the Patience and 


Meekneſs of Chi, and the Petition in the Lord's: 


Prayer; and how much you ſtand in need of 


Forgiveneſs yourſelf, both from GOD and Man; 


how fruitleſs, how fooliſh is indulged Reſentment ; 
how tormenting to yourſelf, You have too much 


Good-nature willingly to give others ſo much Tor- 


ment; and why ſhould you give it yourſelf ? 
You are commanded to love your Neighbour as your- 
ſelf, but not forbidden to love yourſelf as much, 
And why ſhould you do yourſelf that Injury, 
which your Enemy would be glad to do you ? 
* Eſpecially, 

(4.) Baniſh all malignant and ee Thoughts, 
A Spirit of Revenge is the very Spirit of the De- 
vil; than which nothing makes a Man more 
like him; and nothing can be more oppoſite 
to the Temper which Chriſtianity was deſigned 
to promote. If your Revenge be not ſatisfied, 
it will give you Torment now ; if it be, it will 


give you greater hereafter, None is a greater Self- 


Tormentor than à malicious and revengful Man, 


885 f Who 
* The Chriftian bert in this Cale-is, let not the Sun - to 
down upon your Wrath, Eph. iv. 26. And” this Preeept * 


tareb tells us the Pythagoreans practiſed in a literal Se 
« Who, if at any Time in a Paſſion they broke out into 


„ probrious Language, before Sun-ſet gave one another their 
«© Hands, and with them a D ſcharge from all "Injuries 3 and 


4% ſo with a mutual - Reconciliation patted, Friends,” 5 ; 0 
Mer. Vel. iii. pag. 89. b | 
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have not the leaſt Reaſon to hope, or a needleſs 


9e Mberein Self Noroledge Part I. 

who turns the Poiſon of his n Temper in upon 

himſelf (u. 

(5. Drive from the Mind all 5 ty, ideas. and 

upreaſaneble Thoughts; which ſometimes get into. 
it we know not how, and ſeize and poſſeſs it her 


* we are aware; and hold it in empty, idle 


Amuſements, that yield it neither Pleaſure nor 
Profit, and turn to no Manner of Account in the 


World; only conſume Time, and prevent a bet- 


ter Employment of the Mind. And indeed there 
is little Difference whether we ſpend the Time 
in Sleep, or in theſe waking Dreams. Nay, 
if the Thoughts which thus inſenſibly ſteal upon 
you be not altogether abſurd and whimſical, yet 
if they be impertinent and unſeaſonatle, they 
ought to be diſmiſſed, becauſe Pay *. out he- 
ter Company. 

418. ) Caſt out all n 3 Thenains, 
all vain and fantaſtical Imaginations, Suffer not 


your Thoughts to roam upon Things that never 


were, and perhaps never will be; to give you a 
viſionary Pleaſure in the Proſpect of what you 


Pain in the Apprehenſion of what you have not 
the leaſt Reaſon to fear. 'The Truth is, next 


to a clear Conſcience and a found Judgment, 


there 1 1s not a e Bleſſing than a regular and 
| well: 


11 w) Malitia 8 * veneni 1 Fai bit ** 76 


» '% 


| yenenum quod ſerpentes in alienam perniciem proferunt, ſine, 


ſud continent. Non eſt huic mile ; hec ene N 3 
eſt, Sen, Epiſt. 82. 5 


Chap: XIV. doth» conſiſt 93 


well governed Imaginatien ; ; to be able to view 


Things as'they are, in their true Light and pro- 
per Colours; and to diſtinguiſn the falſe Images 
that are painted on the Fancy, from the Repre- 
ſentations of Truth and Reaſon. For how com- 
mon a Thing is it for Men, before they are a- 
ware, to confound Reaſon and Fancy, Truth 
and Imagination togeiber ? To take the Flaſhes 
of the animal Spirits for the Light of Evi ence? 
And think they believe Things to be true or 
falſe, when they only fancy them to be ſo? And 
fancy them to be fo, | becauſe they would have 
them ſo ? Not conſidering! thit mere Fancy is 


only the Anis fatuus of the Mind which often 


appears brighteſt, when the Mind is moſt covered 
with Darkneſs; and will be ſure to lead them 
| aſtray, who fame it as their Guide. Near akin 
to theſe are, 


(.) Romantick and chimgticnl; Thoughts. By | 


which I mean that kind of Wild fire, which the 
Brifkneſs of the animal Spirits ſometimes ſudden - 
ly flaſhes upon the Mind, and excites Images 
that are ſo extremely ridiculous and abſurd, that 
one can ſcarce forbear wondering how they could 
get Admittance. Theſe random Flights of the 
Fancy are ſoon gone; and ſo differ from that 
Caſtle- building of the Imagination before- menti · 
oned, which is a more ſettled Amuſement, But 
theſe are too incoherent and ſenſeleſs to be of long 
Continuance; and are the maddeſt Sallies and the 
moſt ren Reveries of the F ancyſ that can be. 
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I know e not whether my reader underſtands 


naw. what I mean; but if he attentively regards 
all that paſſes through his Mind, perhaps! he may 
hereafter by Experience, 

- (8.) Repel all impure and laſeivious Thoughts; 
which taint and pollute the Mind; and tho? hid 
from Men, are known to GOD, in whoſe. 
Eye they are abominable. Our Savieur warns 
us againſt theſe as a kind of Spiritual: Fronication, 
Mat. v. 28. and inconſiſtent with that Purity 
0 Heart which his Goſpel requires. | 

(9.) Take care how you too much indulge 
e and melancholy Thoughts. Some are diſpoſ- 
ed to ſee every Thing in the worſt Light. A 
black Cloud hangs hovering over their Minds; 
which, when it falls in Showers through the Eyes, 
is diſperſed ; and all within: is ſerene again. This 
is often purely mechanical; and owing either to 
ſome Fault in the bodily Conſtitution, or ſome 
accidental Diſorder in the animal Frame. Hows 
ever, one that Conſults the Peace of his 'own 
Mind will be upon his Guard i —_ which 
fo often robs him of it. 

- (10.) On the other hand, let not the Imagi- 
nation be too /prightly and triumphant, Some are 
as unreaſonably exalted, as others are depreſſed; 
and the ſame Perſon at different Times often 
runs into both Extreams ; according to the dif- 
ferent Temper and Flow of the animal Spirits. 
And therefore the Thoughts, which ſo eagerly 
crowd into the Mind at ſuch Times, ought to be 
- ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected and well - guarded; otherwiſe they will 
impoſe upon our Judgments, and lead us to form 
ſuch a Notion of ourſelves and of Things, which 
we ſhall ſoon ſee fit to alter, when the Mind 
is in a more ſettled and ſedate Frame. 
: Before we let our Thoughts judge of Things, 
we muſt ſet Reaſon to judge our Thoughts; for 
they are not always in a proper Condition to ex- 
ecute that Office. We do not believe the Cha- 
rater which. a Man gives us of another, unleſs 
we have a good Opinion of his own; ſo niei« 
ther ſhould we believe the Verdict which the Mind 
pronounces, till ve firſt examine whether it be 
impartial and unbiaſſed; whether it be in a pro- 
per Temper to judge, and have proper Lights to 
judge by. The Want of this previous Act of 
Self- Judgment, is the Cauſe of ſo much Self- De- 
ception and falſe Judgment. 

(Laſtly,) With Abhorrence reject immediately 
all profane and blaſphemous Thoughts; which are 
ſometimes . ſuddenly injected into the Mind, we 
know not how, tho“ we may give a pretty good 
Gueſs from whence, And all thoſe Thoughts 
which are apparently "Temptations aud induce- 
ments to Sin, our Lord hath, by his Example, 

taught us to treat in this Manner, Mat. iv. 10. 
\. Theſe then are the Thoughts we ſhould care 
fully guard againſt; —— And as they will (eſpe . 
cially fome of them) be frequently” iuſinuating 
themſelves into the Heart, remember to ſet Rea: 
ſon at the * of it to Foy the Paſſage, and 


barr 


> ES 
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barr their Eutrance, or drive them out forthwith 
when entered; not only as birnen but * 
| * Antruders.. 

But, II. There are NEAL Lind of Thoughts 
which we ought to indulge, and with/great Care 
and Diligence retain and improve. 

Whatever Thoughts give the Mind a 60 
or religious Pleaſure, and tend to improve the 
Heart and Underſtanding, are to be favoured, 
often recalled, and carefully cultivated. Nor 
' ſhould: we diſmiſs them, till they have made ſome 
impreſſions on the Mind, which are like to abide 
there. : 

And to bring the Mind into a Habit of reco- 
vering, retaining, and improving ſuch mne 
two Things are neceſſaryß. 

(I.) To habituate ourſelves to a cloſe and ra- 
tional Way of Thinking. And, (2.) To moral 
Reflections and religious Contemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and diſpoſe the Mind for the 
Entertainment of good and uſeful Thoughts, we 
muſt take care to habituate it to a c/o/e and ra- 
tional Way of Thinking. 

When you have ſtarted a good Thought pur- 
ſue it ; do not preſently loſe * of it, or ſuf- 
fer any trifling Suggeſtion that. may intervene 

to divert you from it. DiſmifF it not till you 
W | have ſifted and exhauſted it; and well conſide- 

li red the ſeveral Conſequences and Inferences · that 
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k | reſult from it, However, retain not the Subject 
Ki any longer than you find your Thoughts run freely 


upon 
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upon jt ; for to Ses them to it Woe it ſy 


quite worn out, is to give them an unnatural 
Bent, without ſufficient Employment ; 3 which 
will make them flag, or be more apt to run of 
to ſomething elſe. 
And to keep the Mind intent on the Sobel vl 
you think of; you muſt be at ſome Pains to recall 
and refix your deſultory and rambling Thoughts. 
Lay open the Subject in "as many Lights and 
Views as it is capable of being fepreſented in. 
Clothe your beſt Ideas in pertinent and well-cho- 


ſen Words, deliberately pronounced; or commit et f 


them to Writing. a 

Whatever be the Subject, admit © no lte Fo 
rences from it, but what you ſee plain and natu- 
ral. This is the Way to furniſh the Mind with 
true and ſolid Knowledge. As on the contrary, © 
falfe Knowledge proceeds from not underſtanld- 


ing the Subject, or drawing Inferences from it 


which are forced and unnatural; and allowing 
to thoſe precarious Inferences, or Conſequences 
drawn from them, the ſame Degree of Credi- 
bility as to the moſt rational and * ft eftabll, Med 

Principles. | 


Beware of a ſuperficial, ſlight, or confuſed View 
of Things. Go to the Bottom of them, and 


examine the Foundation; and be ſatisfied with 
none but clear and diſtin Ideas (when they can 
be had) in every Thing you read, hear, or think 
of. For reſting in imperfe& and obſcure Ideas, 15 
is the Source gf much Confuſion and Miſtake. 


E Accuſtom 


i 2 N berein Self-Knowledge' Part 1. 
Accuſtom yourſelf to ſpeak naturally, pertinent- 5 
, and rationally, on all Subjects, and you will ſoon 15 
learn to think fo on the beſt ; eſpecially if you 
often converſe with thoſe Perſons that ſpeak, and 
thoſe Authors that write, in that Manner. 6 
he And ſuch a Regulation and right Management 
of your Thoughts. and rational Powers, will be 
of great and general Advantage to you, in the 
- Purſuit of uſeful Knowledge, and a good Guard 
againſt the Levities and frantick Sallies of the 
Imagination. Nor will you be ſenſible of any 
Diſadvantage attending it, excepting one; viz. 
its making you more ſenſible of the Weakneſs 
and Ignorance of others, who are often talking 
in a random, inconſequential Manner; and whom, 
howeyer, it may oftentimes be more prudent to 
bear with, than contradict. But the vaſt Bene- 
fit this Method will be of in tracing out Truth 
and detecting Error, and the SatisfaQon it will 
give you in the cool and regular Exerciſes of 
| Self-Employment, and in the retaining, purſuing, 
and improving good and uſeful Thoughts, will 
more than compenſate that petty Diſadvantage. _ 
(2.) If we would have the Mind furniſhed _ 
and entertained with good Thoughts, we muſt | 
inure it to moral and religious Subjects. 
It is certain the Mind cannot be more nobly 
or uſefully employed than in ſuch kind of Con- 
templations. Becauſe the Knowledge it thereby 
acquires, is of all other the moſt excellent Know-__ 
ledge 3 and that both in * of its N and 
its 


| 1 0: IV, dathnconfhe 99 
its End; the Object of it being GOD, and the 
End of it Eternal Happineſs.  — 
The great End oſ Religion is to 1 us like 
60D, and conduct us to the Enjoyment of Him. 
And whatever hath not this plain Tendency, 
and eſpecially if it have the contrary, Men may 
call Religion (if they pleaſe) but they cannot 
call it more out of its Name. And whatever 
is called religious Knowledge, if it does not di- 
rect us in the Way to this End, is not religious 
Knowledge; but ſomething elſe falſely ſo called. 
And ſome are unhappily accuſtomed to fuch an + - 
Abuſe of Words and Underſtanding, as not on- 
ly to call, but to think, thoſe. Things Religion, 
which are the very reverſe of it; and thoſe No- 
tions religious Knowledge, which lead them the 
fartheſt from it. 
The Sincerity of a true religious Principles, can- 
not be better known, than by the Readineſs with 
which the Thoughts advert to GOD, and the 
Pleaſure with which they are employed in devout 
Exerciſes. And though a Perſon may not al- 
ways be ſo well pleaſed with hearing religious 
Things talked of by others, whoſe different 
Taſte, Sentiments, or Manner of Expreflion 'may 
have ſomething. diſagreeable ; yet if he have no 
Inclination to think of them himſelf, or con- 
verſe with himſelf about them, he hath great 
Reaſon to fuſpet that his Heart is not right with 
60D. But if he frequently and delightfully ex- 
erciſes his Mind in divine Contemplations, it will 
Ex: not 


\ 
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| not only be a good Mark of his gincerity, but 
wuill habitually diſpoſe it for the Reception of the 
beſt and moſt uſeful Thoughts, and he it for the 
nobleſt Entertainments. 5 
Dpon the whole then, it is of as great Empor- | 
85 tance for a Man to take heed what Thoughts he 
|  . entertains, as what Company he keeps; for they 
Fhoughts are as infectious as bad Company ; 
And good Thoughts ſolace, inſtruct, and enter- 
tain the Mind, like good Company. And this 
jg one great Advantage of Retirement; that a 
Man may chuſe want Pang » phaſes, from 
Within himſelt. 
As in the World wo dfecner light Lhe Cle. 
= ent; ſo in Solitude we are oftener trou- 
* bled with impertinent and unprofitable Thoughts, 
SS than entertained with agreeable and uſeful Ones. 
And a Man that hath ſo far loſt the Command 
ef himſelf, as to lie at the Mercy of every fooliſh 
: og vexing Thought, is much in the ſame Situ- 
ation as a He, whoſe Houſe is open to all Cmers; 
5 * tho ever ſo noiſy, rude, and troubleſome, 
he cannot get rid of; but with this Difference, 
- that the latter hath ſome Recompence for his Trou- 
dle, the former none at all; but is robbed of his 
e and Quiet for nothing. | 
Of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Peace, as well 
as the Improvement of the Mind, is the right 
Regulation of the Thoughts. Which will be my 
e for ee ſo long « on this Branch of 


— 


Chap. XV. di oy on 
the Subject: Which 1 ſhall 3 with this 
one Obſervation more ; that it is a very dange- 
' rous Thing to think, as too many are apt to do, 
that it is a Matter of Indifference what Thoughts : 
they entertain in their Hearts; ſince the Reaſon 
of Things concurs with the Teſtimony of the 
Holy Scriptures to aſſure us, that the allowed 
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XIV. MAN that knows himſelf will have 
a Regard not only to the Manage- 
ment of his Thoughts, but the Improvement” of bis Js 
Memory, 
The Memory is that Faculty of the Soul, | 
which was deſigned for the Store-houſe or Repo- 
ſitory of its moſt uſeful Notions ; where they may 
be laid up in Safety, to be produced ugon proper | 
_ Occaſions, 4 | 
Now. a thorough SG enen cannot be 
had without a proper Regard to this in two 
Reſpects. (1. ) Its Furniture, (2. its Improve- 
ment. | 
(1.) A Man that Enows himſelf will have a 
"wee to the Furniture of his Memory: Not. to 


2 load 


650 Nama gels, inter ſe tacitum qui cogitat ullum 
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Ro Poly it With Traſh and Lumber, a Set of uſcles 
"Notions or low Conceits, which he will be aſham- 
| to e before Perſons of Tafte and Judg- 


I ib Retention be bad, do not crowd it. Ir 


BU in Conſequence to overload i weak Me- 


mory, as a weak Stomach. And that it may 
not be cumbered with Traſh, take heed what 
Company you keep; what Books you read, and 
| what Thoughts you favour ; otherwiſe a great deal 


vf ufeleſs Rubbiſh may fix there before you are 


aware, and take up the Room which ought to 
de poſſeſſed by better Notions. But let not a 
valuable Thought flip from you, though you pur- 
fue it with much Time and Pains before you: 
- overtake it. The regaining and refixing it may 
be of more Avail to you than mary One 
Reading. | 
What Pity is it that Men ſhould 1 ſuch 
immenſe Pains, as ſome do, to learn thoſe Things 
which as ſoon as they become wiſe, they muſt 
take as much . Pains to unlearn ! —— A Thought 
that ſhould make us very curious and cautious 
about the proper Furniture of our Minds. 
(2.) Self. Knowledge will acquaint 'a Man with 
the Extent and Capacity ef his Memory, 121 the.” 
85 right Way to improve it. ä A 
There is no ſmall Art in improving a weak 
Memory, ſo. as to turn it to as great an Advan- 
tage as many do theirs which are much ſtronger. 
OW | ow 35 A 
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A few ſhort Rules to this Purpoſe may be no 
_ unprofitable Digreſſion. 

(1.) Beware of all Kinds of Intemperance in 85 
the Indulgence of the Appetites and Paſſions. 
Exceſſes of all Kinds do a great Injury to the 
$ = 

(2.) If it be weak do not overlade it. Charge 
it only with the moſt uſeful and folid Notions: - 
A ſmall Veſſel ſhould not be ſtuffed with Lum 
ber. But if its Freight be precious, and judi- 
cCiouſſy ſtowed, it may be more valuable than 2 

Ship of twice its Burden. "03 

(4 ) Recur to the Help of a Common Places * 
Book, according to Mr. Lockes Method. And 
review it once a Year; But take care that by con- 
fiding to our Minutes or memorial Aids, you do 
not excuſe the Labour of the Memory; which 
is one Diſadvantage attending this Method. 
(4.) Take every Opportunity of uttering your 
beſt Thoughts in Converſation, when the Subject 
will admit it. That will deeply imprint them. 
Hence the Tales which common Story- Tellers 
relate, they never forget, tho” ever ſo ſilly. 

(5.) Join to the Idea you would remember 
fome other that is more familiar to you, which 
bears ſome Similitude to it either in its Nature, 
or in the Sound of the Word by which it is 
expreſſed; or that hath ſome Relation to it either 
in Time or Place. And then by recalling this,. 
which is eaſily remembered, you will (by that 
Concatenatien or Connection of Adeat which Mr. 

Locks 
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to  Wherein Self-Knowledge © © Part I. 
© Locke takes Notice of) draw in that which is 
thus linked or joined with it; which otherwiſe 
you might- hunt after. in vain, 
of excellent Uſe to belp you to remember Names. 


(6.) What you are determined to remember, 


think of before you go to Sleep at Night, and the 
firſt Thing in the Morning, when the Faculties 
are freſh, And recolle& at Evening every Thing 
worth remembering the Day paſt. 


(7. ) "Think | it not enough to furniſh this Store- 


© houſe of the Mind with good Thoughts, but lay 


them up there in Order, digeſted or ranged under 
proper Subjects or Claſſes, That whatever Sub- 


ject you have Occaſion to think or talk upon 


you may have, recourſe immediately. to a good. 
Thought, which you heretofore laid up there un- 


der that Subje, So that the very Mention of 


the Subject may bring the Thought to hand; 
by which means you will carry a regular Com- 
mon Place - Boot in your Memory. And it may 


not be amiſs ſometimes to take an Inventory of 


this mental F urniture, and recollect how many 


good Thoughts you have there treaſured up un- 
bs ſuch particular aun, and ne you 
had them, 


(Laftly,) Nothing helps the Memory more than 


often Thinking, Writing, or Talking on thoſe 


Subjects you would remember, — But — 
of this. 
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Concerning the mental 7 af. 4. 
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XY; MAN that 3 himſelf, is e 


ble of and attentive to the particu- 
lar Taſte of Wy Mind, een in ee, of 
Religion. 5 

As the late Mr. Wr judicioully Wide, 
© there is beſide bare Underſtanding and Judg- 
ment, and diverſe from that heavenly Gift 
< which in the Scripture is called Grace, ſuch a 
Thing as Guft and Reliſp belonging to the Mind 
© of Man, (and, I doubt not, with all Men, if 
- © they obſerve themſelves) and which are as un- 
© accountable and as various as the Reliſhes and 
_ © Diſguſts of Senſe, This they only wonder at 
© who underſtand not themſelves, or will conſider 
no body but themſelves. So that it cannot 
© be faid univerſally, that it is a better Judgment, 
or more Grace that determines Men the öne 
Way or the other; but ſomewhat in the Tem- 
per of their Minds diſtinct from both, which 
© I know not how better to expreſs than by 
MENTAL TASTE. And this hath 
no more of Myſtery in it, than that there 

© is ſuch a Thing belonging to our Natures as 
Complacency and Diſplicency in reference to the 
$ Objects of the Mind. And this, in the Kind 
c of it, is as common to 1. as Human Nature; 
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© but as much diverſified i in, Individuals as Men's 
other Inclinations are (y).“ 

Now this different Taſte in Matters ae to 

Religion, (tho? it may be ſometimes natural or 
What is born with a Man, yet) generally ariſes 
from the Difference of Education and Cuſtom, 


* And the true Reaſon why ſome Perſons have an 


inveterate Diſreliſh to certain Circumſtantials of 


Religion, thoꝰ ever ſo juſtifiable, and at the ſame 
Time a fixed Eſteem for others that are more 
exceptionable, may be no better than what I have 


beard ſome very honeſtly. profeſs, viz. that the 


one they have been uſed to, and the other not. 
A= a Perſon by long Uſe and Habit acquires a 
greater Reliſh for, coarſe; and unwholeſome Food 
than the moſt delicate Diet; ſo. a Perſon long 
 habituated to à ſet of Phraſes, Notions, and 
_ Modes, may by Degrees come to have fuch a'Ve- 
. neration and Eſteem for them, as to deſpiſe and 
condemn others which they have not been accuſ- 


0 = tomed to, tho perhaps more edifying and more 


_ agreeable to Scripture and Reaſon, 
This particular Tafte in Matters of Religion 


differs vgry 'much (as Mr. Howe well n a 


both from Judgment and Grace. 
However, it is often miſtaken for both ; 3 2 * 


| v it is miſtaken for the former, it leads to Error; 


when miſtaken for the latter, to Cenſoricsſ- 


* meſs, 


* 


oh) See his bunble Reguet both to confirm tr and Diſntie, 
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This different Taſte of mental Objedts is much 
the ſame with that, which with regard to the 
Objects of Senſe we call Fancy; ;. for as one 


Man cannot be ſaid to have a better Judgment. | 


in Food than another, purely becauſe he likes ſome. 
Kind of Meats better than he; ſo neither can 
he be ſaid to have a better Judgment in Matters 


of Religion, purely becauſe he hath, a greater 


Fondneſs for ſome particular Doctrines and Forms. 
But though this mental Tafte be not the ſame _ 


as the Judgment, yet it often draws the Judgment : 


to it ; and ſometimes very much perverts it. 
This appears in nothing more evidently than 
in the Judgment People paſs upon the Sermons 
they hear, Some are beſt pleaſed with thoſe Diſ- 
courſes that are pathetic and warming, others with 
what is more ſolid and rational, and others with 
the ſublime and myſtical; nothing can be too plain 


for the Taſte of ſome, or too refined for that of 
others. Some are for having the Addreſs only to 


their Reaſon and Underſtanding, others only to. 


their Affections and Paſſions, and others to their... | 
Experience and Conſciences. And every Hearer 


* 


or Reader is apt to judge according to bis parti- 


cular Taſte, and to eſteem him the beſt Preacher 


or Writer who pleaſes him moſt ; without, exa- 


mining firſt his own particular Taſte, by which | 
he judgeth. | 


It is natural indeed for every one- to defire to 


have his own Taſte pleaſed, but it is unreaſona- 


ble in him to ſet it up as the beſt, and make it a 


3 


VF 


18 Wherein Self-Knowledge Patt I. 
Teſt and Standard to others. But much more 
unreaſonable to expect that he who ſpeaks in Pub- 
lick ſhould always ſpeak to bis Taſte; which 
might as reaſonably be expected by another of a 
different Taſte, But it can no more be expected, 
that what is delivered to a Multitude of Hearers 
ſhould. alike ſuit all their Taſtes, than that a ſin- 
gle Diſh, tho' prepared with ever fo much Art 
and Exactneſs, ſhould equally pleaſe a great Va- 
riety of Appetites; among which there may be 
fome, perhaps, very nice and ſickly. | 
It is the Preacher's Duty to adapt his Subjects 
to the Taſte of his Hearers, as far as Fidelity 
and Conſcience will admit; . becauſe it is well 
| known from Reaſon and Experience, as well as 
from the Advice and Practice of the Apoſtle 
Paul (z), that this is the. beſt Way to promote 
their Edification. But if their Taſte be totally 
vitiated, and incline them to take in that which 
will do them more harm than good, and to re- 


liſh Poiſon more than Food, the moſt charita - a 


ble Thing the Preacher can do in that Caſe is, 
to endeavour to correct ſo vicious an Appetite, ' 
which loaths that which is moſt wholeſome, and 
craves that which is pernicious; this, 1 ſay, it is 


his Duty to attempt in the moſt gentle and pru- 


dent Manner he can, though he run the Riſk of 


having . 


(%) Rom. xv. 2. 1x4 Heb a bis Neighbout for 
bis Vocd to Edification. 1 Cor. ix. 22. To the Weak, became I 
wen, that I might gain the Weak, CI a 7 te all 
| Men, LOTS We Jr 
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having his Judgment or Orthodoxy called into 
Queſtion by them, as it very poſſibly may; for 
commonly they are the moſt arbitrary and unmer- 
ciful Judges in this Caſe, who are leaſt Load 
Jane: HOY [ef 

There is not perhaps a more Wade | 

Weakneſs in Human Nature than this, that with 
regard to religious Matters, our animoſities are 
generally greateſt where our Differences are leaſt : 
They who come pretty near to our Standard, 
but ſtop ſhort there, are more the Object of our 
Diſzuſt and Cenſure, than they who continue at 
the greateſt Diſtance from it. And it requires the 
greateſt Knowledge and Command of our Tem- 
per to get over this Weakneſs. "To whatever 
ſecret Spring in the Human Mind it may be 
owing, I ſhall not ſtay to enquire; but the Thing 
itfelf is too obvious not to be rey 1823 
tice of. 

Now we ſhould all of us be careful "Y find 
out and examine our proper Taſe of religious 
Things; that if it be a falſe one, we may rec- 
tify it; if a bad one, mend it; if-a right! and 
good one, ſtrengthen and improve it. For the 
Mind is capable of a falſe Taſte, as well as the 
Palate: And comes by it the ſame Way; viz. 
by being long uſed to unnatural Reliſhes, which 
by Cuſtom become grateful. And having found 
out what it is, and examined it by the Teſt of 
Scripture, Reaſon, and Conſcience, if it be not very 

wrong let us indulge it, and read thoſe Books that 
"FUN L are 
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are moſt ſuited to it, which for that Reaſon will 
de (moſt edifying. But at the ſame Time let us 
tale Care of two Things, (4.) That it do Not 
bias dur Judgment, and draw us into Errer, 
(2.) That it do not e our . and N 
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ledge, is to now: what are the great 
Erd — which toe libe. ing 
; /We-muſt! confider what is the $0 Seope n 
we drive at; the genetal Maxims and Principles 
we live by; or whether we have not yet deter- 
mined bur End, and are governed by no fix- 
ed Principles; or by ſuch as we are FOR 
enn 37 
Pere areifew;; that live ſo 3 at rid 5 
e have ſome main End in Eye; ſomething 
hat influences their Conduct, and is the great 
Object of their Purſuit and Hope. A Man can- 
not live without ſome leading Views; a : wiſe 
Man wilt always know what they are, whether 
it is fit he ſhould be led by them or no; whe- 
"ther they be ſuch as his Underſtanding and 


"Melon - approbe, or I ſuch as Fancy and lo- 
1 cCclination 
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clination ſuggeſt, He will be as much concerned 


to att with Reaſon, as to talk with Reaſon; as 
much aſhamed of a Soleciſm and Contradiction 
in bis Character, as in bis Converſation 

Where do our Views centet? In this World 
we are in; or in that we are going to? If our 
Hopes and Joys center here, it is a mortify ing 
Thought, that we are every Day departing from 
our Happineſs; but if they are fixed above, 
it is a Joy to think that we ate every Day 
drawing nearer to the Mags oh WE our 1 
Wies. 

Is oun main es appear an bl Eye of 
Man; or good in the Eye of GOD? If the 
former; ve expoſe ourſelves to the Pain of a 
perpetual. Diſappointment. . For it is much if the 
| Enyy of Men do not rob, us of. a great deal of 
our juſt Praiſe, or if our Vanity will be content 
wich that: they, allau us. But if the latter be 
our main Care; if our chief View is to be ap- 
proved of GOD, we are laying up a Fund of 
the moſt. laſting and ſolid Satisfactions. Not to 


ſay that this is the trueſt Way to appear great in 


the Eye of Men; and to conciliate the Eſteem of 
all thoſe whoſe Praiſe is worth our Wiſh, _ 
„ Be this then, O my Soul, thy wiſe and 
« ſteady Purſuit ; let this circumſeribe and direct 
e thy Views be this a Law to thee, from which 
« account it a Sin to depart, whatever Diſre- 
. 2 or Contempt it may expoſe. thee to ſrom 
Lt: *-others - 
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<« others (@) ; be this the Character thou reſolveſt 
“to live up to, and at all Times to maintain 

both in publick and private (5), viz. a Friend 
« and Lover of GOD; in whoſe Favour thou 
cc centereſt all thy preſent and future Hopes. 
« Carry this View with thee through Life, and 
dare not in any Inſtance to act inconſiſtently 
© with it.“ 


. 


Cn AP. XVIII. 


How to know the true State of our Souls; 
| and whether we are fit to die. 


17 STL V, dhe moſt important Point of Self. 
| Knowledge after all is, to know the true State 

F our Souls towards GOD ; and in what Condi- 
tion cue are to die. 


Theſe two Things are inſeparably connected 
in their Nature, and therefore I put them toge- 
ther. The Knowledge of the former will deter- 
mine the latter, and is the only Thing that can 

determine it; for no Man can tell whether he 
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113 
is fit for Death, till be is acquainted with the. 
true State of his own Soul. 

This now is a Matter of :fuch: vaſt” IEC] 
that it is amazing any conſiderate Man, or any 
one who thinks what it is to die, ſhould reſt ſa» 
tified with an Uncertainty in it. Let us 
trace out this important Point then with all 
poſſible Plainneſs; and ſee if we cannot come 
to ſome Satisfaction in it upon the mol ſolid. 
Principles, 

In order to know then whether we are fit to 
die, we muſt firſt know what. it is that Ats 16 
for: Death. — And the Anſwer to this is very 
natural and eaſy; viz. that only fits us for Death, 
that fits us for Happineſs after Death. 

This is certain. But the Queſtion returns. 
What is it that tt us for Happineſs aſter 
Death? 
| Now in anſwer to this, there is a previous 5 
Queſtion neceſſary to be determined; viz. I bat 
that Happineſs is ? 

It is not a Fool's Paradiſe, or a Turkiſh Dream, 
of ſenfitive Gratifications, It muſt be a Hap- 
pineſs ſuited to the Nature of the Sou}, and what - 
it is capable of enjoying in.'a State of Separa- 
tion from the Body, And what can that be, 


and the Author of ours? 

The Q eſtion then comes to this} What u 

_ that which: fits us for the Enjoyment of 80, 

1 tho future State of ſeparate Spirits? 
L 3 And. 


114 FIWherein Self-Knowledge./ Part 1. 
And methinks we may bring this Matter to a 
very ſure and ſhort Iſſue; by faying it is that 
which makes us like to him now, This only 
is our proper Qualification for the Enjoy ment 
of him after Death, and therefore our only pro- 
per Preparation for Death. For how can they, 
who are unlike to GOD here, expect to enjoy 
him hereafter? And if they have no juſt Ground 
to hope that they ſhall enjoy GOD. in the other 
World, how are they fit to die? 
So that the great Queſtion, Am 7 fi to die? 
; reſolves. itſelf into this, Am I like to GOD? For 
it is this only that fits me for Heaven; and that 
Which fits me for Heaven is the only Thing 
| that fits me for Neath. 
Let this Point then be well ſearched into, and 
| examined very deliberately and impartially. 
Moſt certain it is, that GOD can take no 
real Complacency in any but thoſe that are like 


Him; And it is as certain, that none but thoſe 
that are like Him can take Pleaſure in Him, — 


But GOD is a moſt pure and holy Being; 
Being of infinite Love, Mercy and Patience . 
whoſe Righteouſneſs is invariable, whoſe Veracity 
inviolable, and whoſe Wiſdom unerring. "Theſe 
are the moral Attributes of the Divine Being, in 
which he requires us to imitate Him ; the expreſs 
Lineaments of the Divine Nature, in which all 
good Men bear.a Reſemblance to Him ; and for the 
Sake of which, only they are the Objects of his 
bein. For G0 mo can love none but thoſe that 
bear 
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bear this Impreſs of his own Image on their Souls, 
Do we find then theſe viſible Traces of the 
Divine Image there? Can we make out our 
Likeneſs to Him in his Holineſs, Goodneſs, Mer- 
cy, Righteouſneſs, Truth, and Wiſdom? If fo, 
it is certain we are Capable of enjoying Him, 
and are the proper Objects of his Love. 
By this we know we are fit to die, becauſe by 
this we know we are fit for Happineſs after 
Death. 
Thus then, if we are faithful to our Conſci- 
ences, and impartial in the Examination of our 
Lives and Tempers, we may ſoon come to a right 
Determination of this Important Queſtion, I bat 
is the true Sate of our Souls towards GOD? and 
in what Condition are we to die * ? Which as 
it is the moſt important, ſo it is the laſt Inſtance 
of Self- Knowledge I ſhall mention: And with it 
cloſe the firſt Part of this Subject. 


— 


* ce Nor do I apprehend the Knowledge of our State (call it 
“ Affurance if you pleaſe) ſo uncommon and extraordinary a 
« Thing as ſome are apt to imagine, Underſtand by Aſſurance 
« a ſatisfactory Evidence of the Thing, ſuch as excludes all 
« reaſonable Doubts and diſquieting Fears of the c A 
«« tho*, it may be, not all tranſient Suſpicions and ſies. 
« And ſuch an Aſſurance and Certainty Multitudes have at- 
«© tained, and enjoy the Comfort of; and iudeed it is of fo 
« high Importance, that it is a Wonder any thoughtful Chri- 
*« ftian that believes an Eternity can be eafy one Weak or Day 
% Without it.“ Bennet's Chrift, Orat, pag. 569. 
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TREATISE 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
PART II. | 


Shewing the great Excellency and Advantages 
| of this Kind of Science. *--x 


 AVING in the former Part of the Sub- 
SG) ject laid open ſome of the main Bran- 
85 ches of Self- Knowledge, or pointed out 

Ge e the principal Things which a Man 
ought to be acquainted with, relating to himſelf; 
I am now (Reader) to lay before you the Ex- 
cellency and Uſefulneſs of this Kind of Know- 


ledge, (as an Inducement to labour after it} by 


a Detail of the ſeveral great Advantages which 
attend it, and which ſhall be recounted in the fol- 
lowing Chapters, „ 

Us | CHAP, 


— 


ws The 48 Advantages Part 11. 


0 H A P. 7; 6 N 
de Knowledge the Pring of Self Poſſe Non. 


NE great Advantage of Self- Knowledge 
ts, that it 'gives a Man the ans of and 
_ moſt" conſtant Seli-Poſleſlion, | 
A Man that is endowed with this excellent 
Knowledge is calm and eaſy, 5 

(1.) Under 4fronts and Defamation. For he 
thinks thus: Lam ſure 1 know myſelf better 
than any Man can pretend to know me. This 
4 Calumniator hath; indeed, at this Time milled: 
© his Mark, and ſhot his Arrows at random ; 

and it is my Comfort that my Conſcience ac- 
quits me of his angry Imputation. However, 
© there are worſe Crimes whieh ke might more 
« juſtly accuſe me of; which though hid from: 
© him, are known to myſelf, Let me ſet about 
* reforming them; leſt, if they come to his No- 
© tice, he ſhouJd attack me in a more defence» 
'© Jefs Part, fihd ſomething to faſten his Ob- 
© loquy, and fix a laing Reproach upon ly Cha- 
© racter (c * ö 


1. 


(e) Eav Tic o amayyiln, os o Ftiva os dane Ng, An 
eToXoys Wee; Ta XexOurra GAN arorphve , 0; DOI Yep; v 
— (400 NakGy WITH U%-6y TAVI®. (4076 £\X70% | Epif't 
_Ench. cap 48, —— If you are told that. another reviles you, do. 
not go abeut to vindicate yourſelf, but reply tbus; My other Faults : 
La are e I” ſpeald have. beaed- of, * 


* 


Chap. I. of Self= Ruorvladge. 119 
| There is a great deal of Truth and good Senſe 
in that common Saying and Doctrine of the Sto- 
ics, tho they might carry it too far, that it ig 
not Things but "Thoughts that diflurb.. and burt 
us (4). Now asSelf-Acquaintance teaches-a Man 
the right government of the Thoughts, (as isſhewn . 
above, Part I, Chad XIV.) it will help him to ex- 
pel all anxious, tormenting, and fruitleſs Thoughts, 
and retain the moſt, quieting and uſeful ones; 
| and ſo keep all eaſy within. Let a Man Neel 
: try the Experiment, and he will find that a little 
Reſolution will make the 3 Part of the 
Difficulty vaniſh. ä 


ag (2.) Sell 
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(4) Tagagot 8 & Ta mpaymale, aN Te Weg! 
rn wgaypalny Toypunla. Id. cap. to, Tt is not Things, but 
Mens Opinions of Things that diſturb them, 2 

Meparnco olt' un o Motdoguy n rule uegigen, aA To W 
-To Wepi ru we vb Id. cap. 27.— Remember, it is *s 
not be that reviles or aſſaults you, that injures you, but your think. 
ing that they bave injured you. — Ze yap anc; & Ban, by 
un ov rNng Toles It ten Babhappuevg, dav vrorafing. GNA 
Ted, Id. pag. 37. —— No Man can burt you, une you 
Pleaſe to let bim; then only are you burt when you think your- 
Alf for 

Ta mptymale UN ables rug buxnc, WAA tra ene pe- 
-peria © as d xn en fee Fug iy u Mr. 
Anton, Med. lib. 4. \ 3. Tbiag: do not touch the Mind, hut 
fand quietly without, ; the Vexation comes from within, from our 
Sufpicions only, —— Ade: Ta wpayjare ala #3 org 
Juxve antflase b x eien e box © o. ee tis 
noe Tuns Iuvales * Terrn de Nat ret aun tail feen. 
- 14. lib. 5. § 19. Things themſelves cannot affect the Mind; for 
* they bave no: Entrance into it, to turn and move it. is the 
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120 The great Advantages Part II. 
(2.) Self. Knowledge will be a good Ballaſt to 
the Mind under any accidental Hurry or Diſ 
order of the Paſſions, It curbs their Impetuoſity ; 
puts the Reins into the Hands of Reaſon ; quells 
the riſing Storm, e'er it make Shipwreck of the 
Conſcience. And teaches a Man to leave i 
Contention before it be meddled with, Prov. xvii. 
14. it being much fafer. to keep the Lion chain- 
ed, than to encounter it in its full Strengh and 
Fury, And thus will a wiſe Man, for his own 
Peace, deal with the Paſſions of others, as well 
as his own. | 

Self- : Knowledge, as it acquaints a Man with his 
Weakneſſes and worſt Qualities, will be his 
Guard againſt them; and a happy Counterbal- 
lance to the Faults and Exceſſes of his natural 
Temper. N 

(3.) It will keep the Mind ſedate and _—_ 
under- the Surpriſe of bad News, or Miedl ing 
Providences. : 
For am I not a Creature of GOD? And 
my Life and. Comforts, are they not wholly at 
his Diſpoſe, from whom I have received them; 
and by whoſe Favour I have ſo long enjoyed 
them? And by whoſe Mercy and ooddels, 
have ſtill ſo many left me? 
A Heathen can teach me, under ſuch Lol. 
4 ſes of Friends, or Eſtate, or any Comfort, to 
4 direct my Eyes to the Hand of GOD, by 
„ whom it was lent me, and is now recalled; 
4 that 1 ought not to ſay, it is %, but refforel. 

6 And 
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Chap. I. of Self-Knowled't: 121 


« And tho I be injuriouſly deprived of it, {till 
« the Hand of GOD is to be acknowledged; 
« for what is it to me, by what Means, he that 
ce gave me that . takes it from me a- 
« gain? 4 

He that rightly knows himſelf will oo: every 
Day dependant on the Divine Author of his 
Mercies, for the Continuance and Enjoyment of 
them. And will learn from a higher Authority 
than that of a Heathen Moraliſt, that he hath no- 
thing that he can properly call his own, or ought 
to depend upon as ſuch, That he is but. a Stew- 
ard employed to diſpenſe the good Things he pof- 
ſeſſes, according to the Direction of his Lord, at 
whoſe' Pleaſure he holds them; and to whom he 
ſhould be ready at tout Time chearfully to reſp 
them, 'Luke xvi. . 

(4.) Sell. Knowiedge will help a Man to 7 
ſerve an Equanimity and Self. Poſleſſion under 
all the various Scenes of Adverſity and Free 
perry. * 

Both have their Temptations-: To ſome the 
Temptations of Proſperity are the greateſt; to 
others, : thoſe of Adverſity. Se Knowledge ſhews 
a Man which of theſe are greateſt to him: And, 
at the Apprehenſion of them, teaches him to arm 
himſelf accordingly; that nothing may deprive 
him of his Conſtancy and Self- Poſſeion, or 
lead him to act unbecoming the aer, the 
Melzer tab Mar bas wnefioioon 
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We commonly ſay, no one knows what be can 
aig! mt he ts tried. And many Perſons veriſy 
the Obſervation, by bearing Evils much better 
than they feared they ſhould, Nay, the Appre- 
. henſion of an approaching Evil often gives a Man 
a greater Pain than the Evil itſelf, This is o. 

ing to Inexperience and Self-Ignorance. 
A Man that knows himſelf, his own Strength 
and Weaknels, is not ſo ſubject as others, to the 
_ melancholy Preſages of the Imagination; and 
whenever they intrude, he makes no other uſe of 
them than to take the Warning, collect bimſelf, 
and prepare for the coming Evil; leaving the 
Degree, Duration, and the Iſſue of it, with Him 
who is the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Eyents in 
"a quiet Dependance on his . Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. _ 
Such Self. Poſſeſſon i is one EI Effect and Ad- 
vantage of Self- - Knowledge, 
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8 Self- Bwl "will keep a Man calm 
and equal in his Temper, /o it will make 
hems . and cautions in bis Conduct. 
A precipitant and raſh Conduct is ever the 
Effect of a confuſed and an Hurry of the 
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Thoughts. So that when by the Influence of 
Self-Knowledge, the Thoughts become cool, ſe- 
date, and rational, the Conduct will be fo too, 
It will give a Man that even, ſteady, uniform 
Behaviour in the Management of his Affairs, that 
is ſo- neceſſary for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs ; and 
prevent many Diſappointments and Troubles 
which ariſe from the unſucceſsful Execution of 
immature or ill-judged Projects. | 7 
In. ſhort, moſt; of the Troubles which Men 
meet with in the World may be traced up to this 
Source, and reſolved into Self- Ignorance, , We. 
may complain of. Providence, and complain of 
Men; but the Fault, if we examine it, will 
commonly be found to be our o-.]n, Our Im- 
prudence, which ariſes from Self-Ignorance, either 
brings our Troubles upon us, or inereaſes them. 


Want of Temper and Lain will _ 1 | 


Afſtiction double. 150 r 
What a long Train, of Diflicylties. do Sow 


times proceed from one wrong Step in our Con- 


9 Self-Ignorance or Ineonſideration be- 
tray us into? And every Evil that befalls 
us in conſequence of _ we 1 to _ 
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A RUE Sef-Knrwlels ue, produces 
-  Humility.- 1 St 


Pride is ever the Offspring of Sar: Fedora | 
The Reaſon Men are vain and ſelf-ſufficient ' is, 


becauſe they do not know their own Failings; 


and the Reaſon they are not better acquainted 


with them is, becauſe they hate Self- Inſpection. 


Let a Man but turn his Eyes within, ſcruti- 
nize himſelf, and ſtudy his own Heart, and he 


will ſoon ſee enough to make him humble. Be- 


bold, I am vile, (Job xl. 4.) is mar EO 

only of Self-Knowledge gs ett - 
Whence is it that young perle are gene- 

rally ſo vain, ſelf - ſufficient and aſſured; but be- 


cauſe/they” have taken no Time or Pains to cul-" 
f tivate a Self-Acquaintance ? And why does P ide 
and Stiffneſs appear ſo often in advanced Age, 
p but becauſe Men grow old in Self-Ignorance ? 
<8 moderate Degree of Self- Knowledge would 


cure an inordinate Degree of Self - Compla- 
cency (g). 
4 Humility 


Qui bene ſei . 2 ſibi ipſi vileſcit, net Jaudi- 
bus dilectatur humanis. a Kemp. de Init. c. lib. 1. 
cap. 8 >. 

C) Quanto quis minus ſe videt, tanto minus is Shi 


þ Ze 


Ghap: III. ef Saf: Knowledge: — 12g 
| Humility is not more neceſſary to Salvation, 
than Self- Knowledge is to Humility (5). 
And eſpecially! would it prevent that bad Dit. 


poſition, which is too apt to ſteal upon e | 
fet- ſome of the beſt human Minds; .eſpecialhy* 


thoſe who aim at ſingular and exalted Degrees 
of Piety, vix. a religious Vanity or, , ſpiritual” 
| Pride. Which, without a. great deal of Self- 
Knowledge and Self- Attention, will gradually in- 


ſinuate into the. Heart, taint the Mind, and ſo- 


phiſticate out Virtues before we are awate; and! 
in- Proportion to its Prevalence: make the Chri- 
ſtian Temper degenerats into the Phariſaical. - 

0 to chuſe my own Lab. 
© I ſhould think it meh more cligible to want 
my ſpiritual Comforts, than to abound in 
<. theſe. at the. Expence of my ' Humility; No; 
©. let a. penitent. and contrite Spirit be always 
my Portion; and may I ever ſo.be. the Favou- 
* rite of aka as never to forget that I am 
Chief of.. Sinners, Knowledge in the ſublime ' 
© and glorious Myfteries of the Chriftian Faith, 
and raviſhing Contemplations of GOD and a 
future State, are. moſt deſirable Advantages; ' 
G; but {til J. prefer Charity which- edifieth before- 


M 3. „ the 


(3). Scio neminem abſque fai. cognitione ſatvari, de qui ni- 
mirum mater ſalutis, humilitas oritur, et timor Domini. Ber- 
nard, —— Utraque cognitio Dei, ſcilicet et tui, tibi neceſſaria 
eſt zd ſalutem; quia ficut ex notitia tui venit in te timor Dei, 
athue ex Dei notitid it:dem. amor; fic > contra, ex jgnorants 
tui; * ac de Dei ignorantia venit deſperatio. Ilm in, 
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126 The great Advantages Part II. 
-. © the. | higheſt intellectual Perſections of that 
0 ' Knowledge which puffeth up, 1 Cor. viii. 1. 
Whoſe ſpiritual Advantages are certainly beſt 
©. for us, which increaſe our Modeſty and awaken 
ur Caution, and diſpoſe: us to ſuſpect and 
© deny ourſelves. — The higheſt in GOD's 
© Efteem, are meaneſt in their own. And their 
£ Excellency conſiſts in the Meekneſs and Truth, 
c not in the Pomp and Oſtentation of Piety, 
< .which. affects to be ſeen and admired of 
ee 2700 „ 1% Aus 
. 1 CA AP. 
U. Stanbapo's The, 2 Kemp. B. 2, >. ft | 
TCHRIST, ] © My Son, when thou feeleſt thy Scul warmed 
With Devotion and holy Zeal for my Service, it will be ad- 
© viſable to decline all thoſe Methods of publiſſi ng it to the 
c World, which vain Men are ſo induſtrious to take, and con- 
8 tent thyſelf with. its being known to GOD and thine own. 
« Conſcience. Rather endeavour to moderate and ſuppreſs thoſe | 
* pompous Expreſſions of it, in which ſome place the very Per- 
« feQion of Zeal, | Think meanly of thy own Virtues, =— 
Some Men of a bold ungoverned Zeal aſpire at Things beyond 
c their Strength, and expreſs more Vehemence than Conduct in 
their Actions. They are perfectly carried out of themſelves 
* with Eagerneſs; forget that they are ll poor Inſects upon 
Earth, and think of nothing leſs than building their Neſt in 
Heaven. No theſe are often left to themſelves, and taught 
b <d Experiente, that the faint Flutterings of Men are weak 
and ine fe dual; and that none ſoars to Heaven except I aſſiſt his 


a 

* 

© Flight, and Mount him on my own Wings. —— Virtue does 
« hot conſiſt in abubdance of Illumination and Knowledge 5 
* 
6 
c 


- 


but in Lowlineſs of Mind, in Meekneſs, and Charity; ; in 4 5 
Mind intirely reſigned to cop, and ſincerely diſpo ſed to ere 


and pleaſe him; in a juſt Senſe of 4 Man's own Vilegeſe; 
6 and : not wy thinking very meanly of one ; elk, bot 2 
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Charity another Effect of Self Knowledge. 


IV. CELF-ENOWLEDGE 8 We 
mote 4 oy of Meekneſs and Cha- 
rity: 
The more a Man is acquainted wak his own. 
Failings, the more is he diſpoſed to make Allow- . 
ances. for thofe of others. The Knowledge he. 
bath of himſelf, will incline him to be as ſe- 
vere: in his Animadverſions on his own. Conduct, 
© ing well content to * 6 thought of by.. others. Idem, . 
| © Bok 3. Chap. 8. | | 
«© It is a dangerous Drunlcenpeſs, I confeſs," that of Wine ; * 
«« but there is another more dangerous. How many Souls do I 
dee in the World drunk with Vanity, and a high Opinion of, 
«« themſelves ? This Drunkenneſs cauſes them to make a thou- ; 
«« ſand falſe Steps, and- a thouſand Stumbles. Their Ways 
«« are all oblique and crooked. Like Men in Drink, they have 
cc always a great Opinion of their own Wiſdom, their Power 
«« and their Prudence; all which often fail. them. EA,, 
«« mine well thyſelf my Soul; ſee if thou art not tainted with. 
„„ this Exil. Alas, if thou denieſt it, thou-proveſt it. It is 
«« great. Pride, to think one has no Pride; for it is to think y 8 
«© are as good indeed, as you eſteem yourſelf, But there is no 
« Man in the World but eſteems Hie better chan he 
6 truly is. 18 
%% Thou wilt ſay, it may thou haſt a very il Opinion of 
« thyſelf, But be aſſured, my Soul, thou doſt not deſpiſe | 
„ thyſelf ſo much as thou art truly deſpicable, If thou doſt. 
«<, deſpiſe thyſelf indeed thou makeſt a Merit of that very 
4 Thing; ſo that Pride is attached to this very Contempt of 
* 9 » Furieu's Method of Devot. pag. 3. cb. 10. 
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1 The great Advantages. Part II. 
as he is on that of others; and as candid to their. 
Faults as he is to his Own. ® . 
There is an uncommon Beauty, Farce and: 
Propriety in that Caution: which, our Saviour: gives 
us, Mat. vii. 3.—5. And why bebolde/t thou 
the Mote that is in thy Brother! Eye, but con- 
' fidereſl not the Beam that is in thine own Eye? 
Or how wiit thou ſay to thy Brother, let me pull 
; out the Mote out of thin! Eye, and behold a Beam 
is in thine cm Eye? Thou Hypocrite, fir caft* 
the Beam out of thine own: Eye, and then fhalt- 
thou ſee clearly. to caſt: out the Mote out of thy Bro- 
tber Eye, In which Words theſe four Things 
are plainly intimated ; (g.) That ſome are much 
more quick - ſighted to diſcern the Faults and Ble- 
miſhes of others, than their own: Can ſpy- "— 
Mote in another's Eye, ſooner than a Beam in 
their own. And commonly it is ſo; they, who 
are moſt quick · ſighted to the Faults of others, 
are moſt blind to their own.. (a.) That theß 
are often the moſt” forward and officious- to cor- 
rect and cure the Foibles of others who are moſt+ 
unfit for it. The Beam in their own Eye makes 
them altogether unfit to pull out the Mote from 
their Brother's. A- Man half blind himſelf ſhould. 
never ſet up for an Oculiſi. (3.) That they who are 
inclined to deal in Cenſure ſhould always . at 


Hume 


The great GOD N to have e ob- 
„% ment (Know Tarsz1r)to thoſe Men more eſpecially, who: 
are apt to make Remarks on other Mens Actions, 3 
10 themſelves," Plutarch”s * * i- pag. 273. 


/ 


1 
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Home. (4.) Great Cenſoriouſneſs i is 4 Hypo-. 
criſy. Thou Hypocrite,. &c. all this is nathing but 
the Effect of woful Self-Ignorance. 

This common Failing of the Human Man: 
the Heathens were very ſenſible: of (#); and 
repreſented it in.the following Manner, Every 
Man (ſay they) carries a Wallet; or two Bags 
with him; the one hanging before him, the other 
behind him; in that before he puts the Faults - 
of others; into that behind, his own; by which 
Means he never ſees his own. Failings, whilſt he 
has thoſe of others always before his Eyes (J). 

But Self. Knowledge now helps. us to turn this. 
Wallet; and place that which hath our own Faults, 
before our Eyes, and that which hath in it thoſe. 
of others, behind our Back, A very neceſſary. 
Regulation this, if we would behold our own Faults 
in the ſame Light in which they do. For we 
muſt not expect that others will be as blind to 
our F oibles as We ourſelves are. They will car- 


00 —— Egomet mi 7 jangfes dane inquit ; ; 

Stultus et improbus hic amor eſt, dignuſque notari. 
eum tua pervideas oculis mala Lippus inuncti, n' : 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam . cernis acutum / 1+} 12172; 
Quam aut aquila, aut n Epidaurius ? ——— | 
Hor, Sat. 3. lib, 1. 

F. t enim, neſc· o Wien ut mag's in aliis cernamus Lr in 

nobiſmet ipſis, fiquid delinquitur. Cicero. 

i) Jai præcedenti ſpectatur mant ca tergo. "Dy: Sat. 4. 
Non ygemus id manticz quod in tergo eſt, Catul. Curm. 22 
Noffram peram non videntes, aliorum 7 juxta Perſuom) man- 

bel confideramus, D. Hieron. Epift 91. 
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ry them before their Eyes, whether we do or no. 
And to imagine that the World takes no No- 
tice of them, becauſe we do not, is juſt as wiſe 


as to fancy that others do not ſee us, becauſe we 
ſhut our Eyes. 


} 


| Moderation the Fo f 80 nn 


V. NOTHER genuine 22 of Self- 


_ Knowledge is Moderation. 

1 his indeed can hardly be conceived to be ſe- 
parate from that Meek neſs and Charity before- 
mentioned; but I chuſe to give it a diftin& Men- 
tion, becauſe I conſider it under a different View 
and Operation, viz. as that which guards and 
influences our Spirits in all Matters of Debats 

and Controverſy. 


Moderation is a great and important Chiiſtian 


| © Virtue, very different from that bad Quality of 


the Mind under which it is often miſrepreſented 
and diſguiſed, viz. Lukewarmneſs and Indifference 
about the Truth. The former is very conſiſ- 
tent with a regular and well corrected Teal, the 
latter conſiſts in the total Want of it; the for- 
mer is ſenſible of, and endeavours with Peace and 

Prudence to maintain the Dignity and Impor- 
tance of Divine Doctrines, the latter hath no. 
Manner of Concern about them; the one feels 
| the et Influences of them, the other is quite 


a Stran- 
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a Stranger to their Power and Efficacy ; ; the one 
laments in ſecret, the fad Decay of vital Reli- 
gion, the other is an Inſtance of it. In ſhort, 
the one proceeds from true Knowledge, the other 
from great Ignorance ; the one is a good Mark of 
Sincerity, the other a certain Sign of Hypocriſy. 
And to confound two Things together, which 
are ſo eſſentially different, can be the Effect of 
nothing but great Ignorance, or Inconſideration, 
or an over-heated, injudicious Zeal. 

A ſelf-knowing Man can eafily diſtinguiſh 
between theſe, two. And the Knowledge which 
he has of Human Nature in general, from a 
thordugh Contemplation of his own in particular, 
ſhews him the Neceſſity of preſerving a Medi- 
um (as in every Thing elſe, ſo eſpecially) between 
the two Extreams of a b:gotted Zeal on the one 
hand, and an indolent Lukewarmneſs on the other. 
As he will not look upon every Thing to be 
worth contending for, ſo he will look upon no- 
thing worth loſing his Temper for, in the Con- 
tention, Becauſe, tho? the Truth be of ever ſo 
great Importance, nothing can be of a greater 
Diſſervice to it, or make a Man more incapable 
of defending it, than intemperate Heat and. Paſ- 
ſion; whereby he injures and betrays the Cauſe 
he is oyer-anxious to maintain, The Wrath of 
Man worketh not the Rizhteouſneſs of GOD, 
James i. 20. 

Self- Knowledge heals our Animoſities, and, 
greatly cools our Debates about Matters of dark 


and 


— 
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and doubtful Speculation, One who knows himſelf” 
ſets too great a Value upon his Time and Tem- 
per, to plunge rafhly into thoſe vain and fruitleſs 
Controverſies, in which one of them is ſure to 


be loſt, and the other in great Danger of 


ing ſo; eſpecially when a Man of bad Temper 
and bad Principles is the Opponent; who aims 


rather to filence his Adverſary with over- bearing 
Confidence, dark unmeaning Language, autho- 
"ritative Airs, and hard Wards, than convince him 
with ſolid Atgument; . and Ert plainly, contends 


not for Truth but for V ictory. Little Good 


can be done to the beſt Cauſe in ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance. And a wiſe and moderate Man, 
Wb knows Human Nature, and knows bim- 
"Rf, will rather give his Antagoniſt | the Pleaſure 


rat an imaginary Triumph, han engage in ſo un- 
rey a Combat. 


An Eagerneſs and Teal 67 Diſpute, on every 
Subject, and with every one, ſhews great} elf- Suf- 
ficiency; that never. falling Sign of great Self- 
-Tgnorance. "And true Moderation,, which con- 
ſiſts in an Indifference about little Things, and 


in a prudent and well-propottioned Zeal about 


Things of Importance, can proceed from nothing 


- but true Knowledge ; which has its Foundation 
in W rporncet 0 
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Cu at. VI. 


Self Knowledge improves the 7 Ae. 


NOTHER e e of be- 
ing well acquainted with ourſelves i * 
that it helps us to form a u nee 7 
other Things. | 
Self-Knowledge indeed does not W or in- 
creaſe our natural Capacities, but it guides and 
regulates them; leads us to the right Uſe and 
Application of them; and removes a great many 
Things which obſtruct the due Exerciſe of them, 
as Pride, Prejudice, and Paſſion, &c. which 
oftentimes ſo miſerably pervert the 1 
Powers. 

He that hath taken a juſt Meafure of 15 
ſelf, is thereby better able to judge of other 
Things. 

(I.) He knows how to judge of Men and Hu- 
man Nature better. For Human Nature, 
ſetting aſide the Difference of natural Genius, 
and the Improvements of Education and Religion, 
is pretty much the ſame in all. There are the 

» fame Paſſions, and Appetites, the ſame natural 
Infirmities and Inclinations in all; tho' ſome are 
more predominant and diſtinguiſhable in ſome, 
than they are in others. So that if a Man be 
but well acquainted with his own, this, together 
with a very little Obſervation on the Ways of 


VI. 


— 
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Men, will ſoon diſcover to him thoſe of others; 


and ſhew him very Impartially, the particular 


Poailings and Excellences of Men, and help him 
- to form a much truer Sentiment of them, than 
if he were to judge only by their Hæterior, the 
Appearance they make in the Eye of the World, 
(chan which ſometimes, nothing ſhews them 


in a falſer Light) or by popular u e and 
5 Prejudices. 


2.) Self-Knowledge will teach us to Judge 


rightly of Fatts as well as Men. It will exhi- 


it Things to the Mind in their proper Light and 


true Colours, without thoſe falſe Gloſſes and 
Appearances which Fancy throws upon them, 


or in which the Imagination often paints them. 


It will teach us to judge not with the Imagi- 


nation, but with the Underſtanding z and will 


ſet a Guard upon the former, which ſo often 
"repreſents Things in wrong Views, and gives 


the Mind falſe Impreſſions of them, ſee Part i. 
Chap. iv. 
(3.) It helps us to eftimate the true Value of 


all worldly good Things, It rectifies our Noti- 


ons of them, and leſſens that enormous Eſteem 
we are apt to have for them. For when a Man 
knows himſelf, and his true Intereſts, he will 


ſee how far, and in what Degree, theſe Things 
are ſuitable to him, and ſubſervient to his Good; 
and how far they are unſuitable, inſnaring, and 


nicious. This, and not the common Opinion 


of the World, will be his Rule of judging con- 


cerning 
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cerning them. By this he will ſee quite through 
them; ſee what they really are at Bottom; and 
and how far a wiſe Man ought to deſire them. 
The Reaſon why Men value them ſo extrava- 
gantly is, becauſe they take but a ſuperficial View 
of them, and only look upon their Out- ſide, 
| where they are moſt ſhowy and inviting. Were 


they to look within them, conſider. their intrin- 
ſick Worth, their ordinary Effects, their Ten- 


dency and their End, they would not be ſo apt 
to over - value them. And a Man that has learned 


to ſee through de can 0 ſee through 
theſe (n). 8 1 


EEE 2) 13 | J Riek ; 


(nm) Abfirahunt a recto divitize, honores, potentia, et cetera 
que opin one noſtrã chars ſunt, precio ſuo vilia. Neſcimus teſli- 
mare res: de quibus, non cum fam3 feds cum rerum naturk, 
de liberandum eſt. Nihil habent iſta ; magnificum, | quo mentes 
in ſe noſtras trahant, præter hoc | quod mirari illa conſuevimus. 
Non, enim quia concupifcenda ſunt, laudantur, ſed concupiſcun- 
tur | quia laudata ſunt. Sen, Epi. 82. Riches, Honours, 
Power, and the like, wwhich oe all | their Worth to our falſe Opt. 
nion of them, are too apt to draw the Heart from Virtue, We 
know not bow to prize them ; they are not to be judged of by the 
common Vogue, but by their own Nature, They have nothing to 
attract our Efleem, but that toe are uſed to admire them; they 
are not cryed up becauſe they. are Things that ought to be deſired, but 
they are defired becauſe they are generally cryed ups "ans 
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Cn A . VIL 


e Knowledge direfis io the proper Exerciſe 
: 2 * Dag. 7 66; 3 


W 


. 8 MAN that REO 2 17 hb 
L Sow, and wherein, he ought to deny 


ne, | 
he great Duty of Self- Denial, which our Sa- 
viour fo expreſly requires of all his Followers, 


[plain and neceſſary as it is) has been much 
miſtaken and abuſed ; and that not only by the 
Church of Rome in their Doctrines of Penance, 
Faſts, and Pilgrimages, but by ſome Proteſtant 


Chriſtians in the Inſtances of voluntary Abſti- 
nence, and unneceſſary Auſterities Whence 
they are ſometimes apt to be too denſorious 
againſt thoſe who indulge themſelves in the Uſe 
of thoſe indifferent Things, which they make it 
a Point of Conſcience to abſtain from. W here- 
as, would they confine their Exerciſe of Self- 
Denial to the plain and important Points of Chri- 


ſtian Practice, devoutly performing the neceſſary 


Duties they are moſt averſe to, and reſolutely 
avoiding the known Sins they are moſt inclined 
to, under the Direction of Scripture, they would 


ſoon become more ſolid, judicious, and exem- 


plary Chriſtians: And did they know themſelves, 
they would eaſily ſee that herein there is Occa- 


ſion 
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ſion and Scope enough for Self- Denial; and that 
to a Degree of greater. Severity and Difficulty 
than there is in thoſe little corporal Abſtinen-" 
ces and Mortifications they enjoin themſelves. 

(I.) Self- Knowledge will direct us to the ne- 
ceſſary Exerciſes of Self-Denial, with Regard 10 
the Duties our Tempers are moſt averſe to. 

There is no one, but, at ſometimes, finds 2 
great Backwardneſs and Indiſpoſition to ſome Du- 
ties which he knows to be ſeaſonable and neceſ- 
ſary, This then is a proper Occafion for Self- 
Diſcipline. For to indulge this Indiſpoſition is 
very dangerous, and leads to an habitual Neglect 
of known Duty; and to reſiſt and oppoſe it, and 
prepare for à diligent and faithful Diſcharge of 
the Duty, notwithſtanding the many Pleas and 
Excuſes that carnal Diſpoſition may urge for the 
Neglect of it, this requires no ſmall Pains and 
Self-Denial: And yet is very weer; to "the. 
Peace- of Conſcience: 

And for our Encouragement” to this Piece of 
Self-Denial, we need only remember that the 
Difficulty of the Duty, or our Unfitneſs for it 
will, upon the Trial, be found to be much leſs 
than we apprehended; And the Pleaſure of re - 
flecting, that we have diſcharged our Conſcien- 
ces, and given a freſh Teſtimony of our Up- 
rightneſs, will more than compenſate the Pains 
and Difficulty we found therein. And the often- 
er theſe criminal Propenſions to the wilful Neg-- 
lect of Duty are oppoſed and overcome, the ſel - 

N. 3. | domer: 
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domer will they return, or the weaker will they 
grow. Till at laſt, by Divine Grace, they will! 
be wholly vanquiſhed ; and in the Room of: 
them will ſucceed an habitual | Readineſs. to every. 
good Work, Tit. iii. 1. and a very ſenſible De- 


light therein: A much happier Effect than can 
be expected from the ſevereſt Exerciſes of Self- De- 


nial, in the Inſtances before-mentioned. 


_(2.), A Man that knows himſelf will fee: an 
equal Neceſſity for Self-Denial, in order to check 
and controut his Inclinations to ſinful Actions: TO 
ſubdue the Rebel within; to+refiſt. the Solicita- 
tions of Senſe and Appetite; to. ſummon all his 
W i{dom to avoide the Occaſions and Temptati- 
ons to Sin, and all his Strenth to oppoſe it. 

All this (eſpecially if it be a favourite or a con- 
ſtitutional Inquiry) will coſt a. Man Pains and 
Mortification enough. For Inſtance, the fubdu- 
ing a violent Paſſion, or taming a ſenſual Ineli- 


nation, or forgiving an apparent Injury and Af- 


front, It is evident, ſuch a Self- Conqueſt can 
never be attained without much e e 


and Self-Denial; 


And that Self-Denial that is exerciſed this Way, 
as it will be a better Evidence of our Sincerity, 
ſo it will be more helpful and ornamental to the 
Intereſts, of Religion, than the greateſt Zeal in 
thoſe particular Duties which are more ſuitable to 


our natural Tempers, or than the greateſt Au- 
ſterities in ſome particular Inſtances of Mortifi- 


Chap. VIII. of Self- Knowledge. . 


cation, which are not ſo neceſſary, and perhaps 
not ſo difficult or diſagreeable to us as this. 
To what amazing Heights of Piety may ſome 
be thought to mount, (raiſed on the Wings of 
a. flaming Zeal, and diſtinguiſhed by uncommon- 
Preciſeneſs and Severity about little Things) who- 
all the while, perhaps, cannot govern one Paſ- 
ſion, and appear yet ignorant of, and Slaves to, 
their darling Iniquity! Through an Ignorance 
of themſelves, they miſapply their Zeal, and miſ- 
place their Self-Denial; and by that Means, ble- 


miſh their 2 —— with a viſible Inconſiſ⸗ 
tency. 


n a? VIII. 


Self- Knowledge promotes our Uſe ae in : the” 
Werld.. 


VIII. "HE more we know. of ourſelves,. the. 


more uſeful we are like to be, in 
thoſe Stations of” 5 in which Providence hath. 
fixed" us. 

When we know our proper Talents and Ca- 
pacities, we Know in what Manner we are. ca- 
pable of being uſeful ; and the Confideration.of. 
our Characters and Relations in Life will direct 
us to the proper Application of thoſe Talents; 
ſhow us to what Ends they were given us, and 


to what Purpoſes they * to be cultivated and 
improved. ; 


* 
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ſuch ſtrong Impreſſions on a_ weak 

Mind, as to overbear the Principles of Reaſon. 
and Wiſdom, and give it too favourable Senti- 
ments of what it before abhorred. Whereas the 
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It is a ſad Thing to obſerve, how miſerably 
fome Men: debaſe and proſtitute their Capacities. 
Thoſe Gifts and Indulgencies of Nature, by 


which they outſhine many others, and by which 


they are capable of doing real Service to the 
Cauſe of Virtue and Religion, and of being emi- 
nently uſeful to Mankind, they either intirely 


neglect, or ſhamefully abuſe, to the Diſhonour: 


of GOD, and the Prejudice of their Fellow= 


Creatures, by encouraging and imboldening 
them in the Ways of Vice and Vanity. For the 
falſe Glare of a profane Wit will ſometimes make 


s...M nſettled 


ſame Force and Sprightlineſs. of Genius would 


have been very happily and uſefully employed in 
putting Sin out of Countenance, and in rallying: 
the Follies, and expoſing the Inconſiſtencies of a. 
vicious and profligate CharaQter, 

When a Man once knows where his Strength. 
lies, wherein he excells, or is capable of excel» 
ing, how far his. Influence extends, and in what: 
Station of Life Providence hath fixed him, and. 
the Duties of that Station; he then knows what. 
Talents he ought to cultivate, in what Manner 


and to what Objects they are to be particularly. 


directed and applied, 


in order to ſhine in that 
Station, and be uſeful in it. This will keep Fe 
even and —_—_ in his Purſuits and. Views; con- 
alen 
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ſiſtent with himſelf, uniform in his Conduct, and 
uſeful to Mankind; and will prevent his ſhoot- 
ing at a wrong Mark, or miſſing the right Mark 
he aims at; as Thouſands do, for want of this 


neceſſary Branch of Self- eren See Part 
I. pe V. c 


e BY wt IX. 


Self- Knowledge leads. to a Decoram and Co 
tency of Charatter. 


. 


Man abe de bimfolk, Ae e 


to act with Diſcretion and Dignity 
in every Station and Character. 


Almoſt all the Ridicule we ſee in the World 
takes its Riſe from Self-Ignorance. And to this, 
Mankind by common Aſſent aſcribe it; when 
they ſay of a Perſon that acts out of Charac- 
ter, he does not know himſelf. Affectation is the 
Spring of all Ridicule, and Self-Ignorance the 


true Source of Affectation. A Man that does 


not know his proper Character, nor what be- 


comes it, cannot act ſuitably to it. He will 


often affect a Character which does not belong 
to him; and will either act above or beneath him- 
ſelf, which will make him equally contemptible 
in the Eyes of them that know him. | 
A Man of ſuperior Rank and Character that 
knows himſelf, - knows that he is but a Man; 
_— to the * Siekneſſes, Frailties, Diſap- 
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pointments, " Paina Paſſions, and Sorrows, a8 
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other Men; that true Honour lies in thoſe 
Things, in which it is poſſible for the meaneſt 
Peaſant to exceed him; and therefore he will not 
be vainly arrogant. He knows that they are only 
tranſitory and accidental Things, that ſet him 
above the reſt of Mankind; that he will ſoon be 
upon a Level with them; and therefore learns 
to condeſcend: And there is a Dignity in this 
Condeſcenſion; it does not ſink, but exalts, his 
Reputation and Character. 

A Man of inferior Rank that knows himſelf, 
knows how to be content, quiet, and thank- 


ful, in his lower Sphere. As he has not an ex- 


travagant Veneration and Eſteem for thoſe ex- 
ternal Things which raiſe one Man's Circum- 
ſtances ſo. much above another's fo he does not 
look upon himſelf as the worſe or the leſs va- 
luable Man for not having them; much leſs does 
he envy them that have them. As he has not 
their Advantages, ſo neither has he their Femp- 
tations, he is in that State of Life, which the 
great Arbiter and Diſpoſer of all Things hath ' 
allotted him; and he is ſatisfied: But as a De- 
ference is owing to external Superiority, he knows 


how to pay a proper Reſpect to thoſe that are 


above him, without that abject and ſervile cring- 
ing which diſcovers an inordinate Eſteem for 
their Condition, As he does not over-eſteem 
them, for thoſe little accidental Advantages in 


which they excel him, ſo neither does he over- 


value 


* 
* 
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value himſelf for thoſe Things in WIRE: *. 
cels others. 

Were Hearers to know tienen ho would 
not take upon them to dictate to their Preachers; 
or teach their Miniſters how to teach them; 
(which as St. Auſtin obſerves (n) is the ſame 
Thing as if a Patient, when he ſends for a Phy- 
ſician, ſhould preſcribe to him, what he would 
have him preſcribe ;) but, if they happen to hear 
ſomething not quite') agreeable to their former 
Sentiments, would betake themſelves more dili- 
gently to the Study of their Bibles, to know whe- 
ther thoſe Things were ſo, Acts xvii. IT. 

And were Minifters to know themſelves, they 
would know the Nature and Duty of their-Of- 
fice, and the Wants and Infirmities of their 
Hearers better, than to domineer over their Faith 
or ſhoot over their Heads, and ſeek their own Po- 
pularity rather than their Benefit, They would 
be more ſolicitous for their Edification, than their 
Approbation; and, like a faithful Phyſician, 
would earneſtly intend and endeavour their Good, 
tho' it be in a Way they may not like; and 
rather riſk their own Characters with weak and 
captious Men, than . with-hold any Thing that 1s 
needful for them, or be unfaithful to GOD and 
their own Conſciences. The moſt palatable Food 
is not always the moſt wholſome, Patients moſt 


(n) Nor.t medicus quid ſautiferum , quidve contrarium petat 
 #grotus, ÆEgroti eſtis, nolite ergo dictare quæ vobis medi _ 
velit opponere, _—_— 
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not expect to be always pleaſed, nor arte 
to be always applauded. 


An 
4 


en, e of} X. : 
[ 
Tux the Efeet of Sf Knowledge. 


X. ELF- KNOWLEDGE tends l 
to cultivate a Spirit of true Piety. 

Ignorance is ſo far from being the Mother of 
Devotion, that nothing is more deſtructive of it. 
And of all Ignorance none is a greater Bane 
to it than Se- Ignorance. This indeed is very 
conſiſtent with Superſtition, Bigotry, and Enthu- 
ſiaſm, thoſe common Counterfeits of Piety, 
which by weak and credulous Minds are often 
miſtaken for it. But true Piety and real Devo- 
tion can only ſpring from a juſt Knowledge of 
| GOD and ourſelves; and the Relation we ſtand 
in to him, and the Dependance we have upon 
him. For when we conſider ourſelves as the 
Creatures of GOD, whom he made for his Ho- 
nour, and as Creatures incapable of any Happi- 
neſs, but what reſults from his Favour ; and as 
intirely and continually dependant upon him for 
every Thing we have and hope for; and whilſt 
we bear this Thought in our Minds, what can 
induce or prompt us more to love and fear and 
truſt Him, as our GOD, our Father, and all- 
ſufficient Friend and Helper? 


3 80 ag] Kine 1 
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$ elf. Knowledge teaches. us WOT to perform 
1 #1 4be Duties. of Religion. 


XI. (\ELF-KNOWLEDGE will be 4 

good Help and Direction to us in many 
of our religious Duties and ; Chriſtian Exerciſes, 
Particularly, \ _ 

(1. ) In the Duty of 3 AS to the 
Matter and Mode Co). He that rightly - 
knows himſelf will be very ſenſible of his ſpi- 
ritual Wants; and he that is. well acquainted 
with his ſpiritual Wants, will not be at a Loſs 
what to pray for. Our Hearts would be the 
<< beſt Prayer - Books, if we were well ſkilful in 
ce reading them. Why do Men pray, and call 
« for Prayers when they come to die? But 
<< that. they begin a little better to know them- 
« ſelves. And were they now but to hear the 
Voice of GOD. and Conſcience; they would 
<< not remain ſpeecbleſs. , But they that are Nora 
« deaf are always dumb (p).“ 

Again, Self-Knowledge will teach us to pray 
not only with Fluency, but Fervency; will help 
us to #eep the Heart, as well as eder our Speech + 
before > OI Om fo promote the Grace as 

'Y O $126 eil e well 


© Ille Deo veram orerieners. exhibit qui ſemetipſum en. 
cit. Greg, 


(p) Baxter, 


134 Then grant ee Part II. 
well as Gift of Prayer. Did we but ſeriouſly 
conſider what we are, and what we are about 
whom we pray to, and what we pray for, it is 
Impoſſible we ſhould be ſo dead, ſpiritleſs, and 
formal in this Duty as we too often are. The 
very Thought would inſpire us with Liſe and 
Faith and Fervour. 

(2) Self-Knowledge will be very helpful to 
us in the Duty of Thankſgroing : As it makes 
us mindful of. the Mercies we receive; the Sui⸗ 
tableneſs and the Seaſonableneſs of them. ba 
ſelf. Knowing Man conſiders what he Bath, 
well as what he wants; is at once ſenſible *Y 
of the Value of his Mercies, and his Unwor- 
| thineſs of them: And this is what makes him 

thankful. For this Reaſon it is that one Chri- 
ſtian's Heart even melts with Gratitude for thoſe 
very Mercies, which others diſeſteem and de- 
preciate, and perhaps deſpiſe, becauſe they have 
not what they think greater. But a Man that 
knows himſelf, knows that he deſerves nothing, 
and therefore is thankful for every Thing. For 
Thankfulneſs as neceſſarily flows from Hu- 
mility, as Humility | cen en e 96:14 
tance. 

(3.) In the Duties of Wanne and bei the 
Word of GOD. Self. Knowledge is of excel- 
lent. Uſe' to enable us to. under end and- apply 
| that which "we read or hear. Dil we under- 
ſtand our Hearts bettef, we ſhould underſtand 
the Word of G0 D better; for that dene to 
the 


$a. 3 
« T's 4&0 


| 
0 
E 
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the Heart, A Man that is acquainted with his 
Heart eaſily ſees how it penetrates and explores, 
ſearches and lays open its moſt inward Parts, 
He feels what he reads; and finds that a quick- 
ening Spirit, which to a n * is 
but a dead Letter. 

Moreover; this Self- Acquaintance is Man 
to apply what he reads and hears of the Word 

f GOD. He ſees the Pertinence, Congruitys 
and Suitableneſs of it to his own Caſe; and lays 
it up faithfully in the Store: Room of his Mind, 
to be digeſted and improved by his After-Thoughts, 


And it is by this Art of aptly applying Sctip- 


ture, and urging the moſt ſuitable Inſtructions 
and Admonitions of it home upon our Con- 
ſciences, that we Airs the greateſt Benefit 
by it. 

(4.) Nothing i 18. of more eminent Service in 
the great Duty of Meditation; * eſpecially in 
that Part of it which conſiſts in Heart - Con- 


| verſe. A Man, who is unacquainted with bim- 


ſelf, is as unfit to converſe with his Heart, as 

he is with a Stranger he never ſaw, and whoſe 
Taſte and Temper he is. altogether. unacquaint- 
ed with. / He knaws not how to get his Thoughts 
about him. And. when he has, he knows not 
how to range and fix them; and bath no more 
the Command of them, than 4 General has 
of a wild undiſciplined Army, that bas been 
never exerciſed, or accuſtomed to Obedience and 
Order.” But ous who hath made n de Study 
ws £4 LES WIE 
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of his Life to be acquainted with himſelf, 


foon diſpoſed to enter into a free and familiar 
Converſe with his own Heart; and in ſuch a 
Self-Conference improves more in trye Wiſdom 
and acquires more uſeful and ſubſtantial Know- 


ledge, than he could do from the moſt polite 


and refined Converſation - in the World. 
Of ſuch excellent Uſe is Self- Knowledge in all 
the Duties of Devotion and TR 


Cnar. XII. 


bah Knowledge the 25 Preparation for Death 


XII. & ELF-KNOWLEDGE wilt be an 
" habitual Preparation for Death, and 
a conſtant Guard againſt the Surpriſe of it. Be- 
cauſe it fixes and ſettles our Hopes of future 
Happinefs, That which makes the Thoughts 
of Death fo terrifying to the Soul, is its ut- 
ter Uncertainty what will become of it after 
Death. Were this Uncertainty but removed, a 
thouſand Things would reconcils us to the 
Thoughts of N (2). 


cc Di 


62) Illa quoque res morti nos alienat, quod hæc jam novimus, 
Ul ad quæ tranſituri ſumus, neſcimus. qualia fint. Et horre- 
mus ignota. Naturalis prætereà tenebrarum metus eſt, in quas 
adduQtura mors ereditur. Sen. Epiſt. 83, It is this makes us 
averſe to Death, that it Tranſlates us to Things wwe are unacquaint+ 
ed with, and we tremble at the Thought of theſe Things that ave 
unknown to us, Me are naturally afraid of being in the Dark ; K.. | 
Death is a 4 in the Dark, 


| 


wh 


Chap. XII. eee, 137 


« Diliruff 29d, "Darkneſs 1 a future, State, fab 

« I that which makes Mankind to dread their 

| (Fate: 

% Dying is nothing but tis this, we ſear, | 
«.'To be we. erte not what. we know not- 

17 (where. 


Now, Self- Knowledge in à good Degree re- 
moves this Uncertainty, For as the Word of: 
GOD: hath revealed the Certainty of a future 
State of Happineſs, which good Men ſhall enter: 
upon after Death, and plainly. deſcribed the re-. 
quiſite Qualifications for it; when a good Man, 
by a long and: | laborious Self: Acgluaintance. 
comes diſtinctiy to diſtern thôſe Qualifications. 
in himſelf,” his Hopes of Heaven ſoon raiſe him. 
above the Fears of Death, And tho he may 
not be able to form: any clear or diſtinct Concep- 
tion of the Nature of that Happineſs, yet in 
general he is aſſured that it will be a. moſt ex- 
quiſite and ſatisfying one, and will contain in 
it every Thing neceſſary to make it compleat z; 
becauſe it will come immediately from GOD; 
himſelf. Whereas they who are ignorant what: 
they are, muſt neceſſarily be ignorant what they, 
ſhall be, A Man that is all Darkneſs within can 
have but a. dark. Fete forward (r 9. | 
EP: th obs gravis incubat 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, ä 

Ignotus-moritur ſibi. Sen. Tha, Thyefs. 
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ROM what hath hw: bid whe 4 
" the. two former Parts of the Sub- 
* . ject, Self- - Knowledge. appears _ 
in itſelf ſo excellent, and-in i 
Effects ſo extenſively uſeful a” 
Ft to the. Happineſs of. Human Kind, that 
nothing need further be added by Way of Mo- 
tive or Inducement to excite us to make it the 
great Object of our Study and Purſuit. If we 
regard our preſent Peace, Satisfaction, and Uſe» 
fulneſs, or our future and everlaſting Intereſts, 
we ſhall * value and S this Know- 


5 ledge 


M 


O How Self- Knowlidge Part III. 


ledge above all others; as what will be moſt 
ornamental to our Characters, and beneficiab 
to our Intereſt in every State of Liſe, and abun- 
4 dantly recompence all our Labour. 

Were there need of any further Motives to 
excite us to this, I might lay open the many. 
dreadful Effects of Self- Ignorance, and ſhew how: 
plainly it appears to be the otiginal Spring of 


all the Follies and Incongruities we ſee in the 


Characters of Men, and of moſt of. the Mor- 
tifications and Miſeries they meet with here. 


This would ſoon appear by only mentioning} 
the Reverſe of thoſe Advantages before ſpeci-- 


fied, which naturally attend. Sz{f-Knawledge......Fos- 
what is it, but a Want of Self. Knowledge and 


Self. Government, that makes us 'fo unſettled and: 


volatile in our Diſpoſitions? 80 ſubje& to Tranſ-- 


port and Exceſs. of Paflions in the varying Scenes 
of Life? So raſh and unguarded in our Conduct? 
So vain and ſelf-ſufficient ?* So cenſorious and; 
malignant? 80 eager and confident? 80 lithe 
uſeful in the World, to what we might be? 80 
inconſiſtent with ourſelves ? So miſtaken in our 
Notions of true Religion? 80 generally indif- 


poſed to or unengaged in the holy Exereiſes of 


it? And finally, ſo unfit for Death, and ſo 
afraid of dying? —— I fay, tb What is all this. 


owing,” but Sehe gf? Thie firſt and” ſrült⸗ 


ful Source of all chis 8 Tralt of Fail ==. 
And indeed there is ſearce 
be Tre tor " Im Wt it brutifies Iran 
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1 #70 be attained. 244 
to be ignorant of himſelf. Man that. is in 
Honour, and underſtandeth not (himſelf eſpeci- 
ally) is as the Beaſts that periſh. Pſal. xlix. 20. 

% Come home then, O my wandering, ſelf- 
« negleting Soul; loſe not _ thyſelf in a Wil- 
e derneſs or Tumult of impertinent, vain diſ- 
<« tracting Things, Thy Work is nearer thee; 


te the Country thou ſhould. firſt ſurvey and 


« travel is within thee; from which thou muſt 
* paſs to that above thee; when by loſing thy- 
« ſelf in this without thee, thou wilt find 
tc thyſelf before thou art aware in that below 
e thee, —— Let the Eyes of Fools be in the 
< Corners of the Earth; leave it to Men be- 
ec fide themſelves, to live as without themſelves ; 
& do thou keep at home, and mind thine own 
« Buſines, Survey thyſelf, thine own Make 
and Nature, and thou wilt find full Employ 
« for all thy moſt active Thoughts. But 
< doft thou delight in the Myſteries of Nature? 
“ Conſider well the Myſtery of thy own. The 
* Compendium of all thou ſtudieſt is near thee, 
«© even within thee ;_ thyſelf being the Epitome 
* of the ech (i). —— f either Neceſſity op 
| | n Duty, 
' wi Mate ata oat ae 
_ altiflimos lapſus fluminum, et oceani ambitum, et gyros ſyderum, 
et relinquunt ſeipſos, nec mirantur ; ſaith Saint | Auguſtin, Some 
Men admire the Heights of Mountains, the buge. Waves of the Sea, 
the ſleep Falls of Rivers, the Compaſs of the Ocean, and_the Ci 
cuit of the Stars, and paſs by themſelves without Admiration, . 
() Tig un afin Saufeaetit Try tuyνi valle r deu TY c 
dafs ey salle Ta Hula, To abavalog,. xe Te. Koptuc. Talg. | : 
anoyeg 
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« Duty, Nature or Grace, Reaſon or Faith, in- 
ce ternal Inducements, external Impulſes, or 
& eternal Motives, might determine the Sub- 
+ ject of thy Study and Contemplation, thou 
'& wouldft call home thy diſtracted Thoughts, 
«and err ont them more on | thyſelf and thy 
« GOD (.).“ | 

Now then let us reſolve hit henceforth" the 
Study of ourſelves ſhall be the Buſineſs of our 
Lives. That, by the Blefling of GOD, we 
may arrive at ſueh a Degree of Se,. Knowledge, 


as may ſecure to us the excellent Benefits be- 
fore mentioned. To which End we would do 


well to attend diligently to the Rules kid down 
in the A Chapters. 


@R0yoig PII Tv Qizaſec er n nad. dachte hve þ T5 1 
ne Alice Y ne, 0. a Mal Alxęog ue pede eignlasy To recau- 


Ing nF Taps Te Ses wpovoide 3 di oy wald at te voy, Aa 
v KaüMNeila © d ov 0 Oteg aybpereg yrychs, Nen. de. Nat, Hott, 

. 1, pag. 34. Who can ſiflebtly adinire the, noble Na- 
ture of that Creature Man, who hath in him the mortal and 
the immortal, the rational and irrational Natures united, and fo 
carries about with him the Image of the whole Creation ; 
whence he us called Microcsſor; or the little World; for whoſe 
Sake {fo highly is he honoured by G O D) all Things are made 
both preſent and future; ; nay, for whoſe Sake GOD himſelf 
became Mau? <= So, that it was not ' unjuſtly ſaid by Gre- 
gory Nuſſene, that Man eee ende e Nn 
_ Without the Mic recoſm, * 1 


w. fa er. bee. 
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„„ 
ba Examination necefary 10 Gf bulk e. 
J. HE feſt Thing neceſſary to Self- Kh 
ledge is Self-Inſpection. 
We muſt often look into our Hearts, if we 
would know them. They are very deceitful; 
more ſo than any Man can think, till he has 
ſearched and tried and watched them. We 
may meet with Frauds and faithleſs Dealings 
from Men; but after all, our own Hearts are 
the greateſt Cheats; and there are none we are 
in greater Danger from than ourſelves. We 
muſt firſt ſuſpe ourſelves, then examine our- 
ſelves, then watch ourſelves, if we expect ever 
to know ourſelves. How- is it poſfible there 
ſhould be any e een oy” 
Converſe ? 
Were a Man to ue himſelf to ſuch 
Self-Employment, he need not live till Thirty 
before he fu pers himſelf a Hook," or me rere be- 
fore he knows it (u). 
Men could never be ſo bad as ey are, if 975 


did but take a proper Care and Scope in this 
Buſineſs of anti (h, if they did ou 


but 
( Ses the dar; 25 . Fans 4, "dug. . 
() Hoc nos peſſimos facit, quod nemo vitam ſuam refpicit, 


Phy faQturi ſimus, cogitamus, et id rarp ; N n non 
cogitamus, . A. $4. 
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but look kl to what they were, inwards 
to what they are, and forwards to what thay 
ſhall be, - 

And as this is the firſt. wy moſt neceſſary 
Step to Self- Acquaintance, it may not be amiſs 
to be a little more a in it. "There: 
fore, 

(1.) This Buſineſs. of REIN bs, W 
performed with great Care and Diligence. Other- 
wiſe our Hearts will deceive us even whilſt we 
are examining them. When we ſet our. 
% ſelves to think, ſome Trifle or other pre- 
s ſently interrupts and draws us off from any 
e profitable Recollection. Nay we ourſelves 
« fly out, and are glad to be diverted from 
« a ſevere Examination into our own. State ; ; 
< which is ſure, if diligently purſued, to preſent 
cc us with Objects of Shame and Sorrow, which 
<« will wound our Sight, and ſoon make us 
« weary of this neceſſary Work (x).” 

Do not let us flatter. ourſelves then that this 
is a mighty eaſy, Buſineſs. Much Pains and- 
Care are neceſſary ſometimes to keep the Mind 
intent; and more to keep it impartial. And 


the Difficulty of it is the Reaſon that ſo many 


are averſe to it; and care not to deſcend into 
eee noo nimnnm 1 
Reader, try the Experiment; ; retire now into 
thyſelf; and ſee if thou canſt not ſtrike out ſome 
eee e 


& 


( Stanhope's Tho, 2 Kempis, pag. 166. 
Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere ! Perſ, Sat, 4. 
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Light within, by cloſely urging ſuch Queſti- | 
ons as theſe. % What am 12 Eor what 
« was 1 made? And to what Ends have T been 

40 preſerved ſo long, by the Favour of my Ma- 

« ker? Do I remember, or forget thoſe Ends? 

« Have I anſwered, or perverted them? = 
«© What have I been doing ſince I came into the 
W orld ? What is the World or myſelf the better 
« for my living ſo many Years in it?—What is 
«© my allowed Courſe of Actions? Am ] ſure it will 
bear the future Teſt? Am I now in that State 
« ] ſhall wiſh to die in? And, O my Soul, 
de think and think again what it is to die? 
« Do not put that moſt awful Event far from 
te thee; nor paſs it by with a ſuperficial Thought. 

«« Canſt thou be too Mrs fortified againſt the 
« Terrors of that Day! And art thou- ſure 
« that the Props, which ſupport” thee now, 
4 will. not fail thee then? What Hopes 
haſt thou for Eternity? Haſt thou indeed that 
holy God-like Temper, which alone can he 
« thee for the Enjoyment of GOD? | 
« Which World art thou moſt' concerned for ? 
„% What Things do moſt deeply affect "thee ? 
« —— O my Soul, remember thy Dignity ; 
„think how ſoon the Scene will ſhift. Why 

e ſhouldſt thou forget thou art immortal? * * 

(2.) This Self-Excitation and Scrutiny muſt 
be very. frequently made, They who have 
a. great deal of important Buſineſs on their | 
Hands ſhould be often looking over their Ac- 7 

of counts, ; 
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but look backwards to what they were, inwards 4 


* 
” 


* a 


to what they are, and forwards to what they 
ſhall be 

And as this is the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
Step to Self. Acquaintance, it may not be amiſs 
to be a little moxe particular in it. T here- 


fore, - 
(1.) This Buſineſs of Self-Scrutiny. «Rt. 4 


performed with great Care and Diligence. Other, 
wiſe our Hearts will deceive us even whilſt we 
are examining tbem. When we fet_ our- 
« ſelves to think, ſome. Trifle or other pre- 


& ſently [interrupts and draws us off from any 


e profitable Recollection. Nay we ourſelves 
«* fly out, and are glad to be diverted from 
& a ſevere Examination into our own State ; j 
<« which is ſure, if diligently purſued, to preſent 
<« us with Objects of Shame and Sorrow, which 
« will wound our Sight, and ſoon make us 
« weary of this neceſſary Work ().” 

Do not let us flatter. ourſelves then hat this 


is a mighty eaſy, Buſineſs. uch Pains and 


Care are neceſſary ſometimes to keep the Mind 
intent; and more to keep it impartial. And 


the Difficulty of it is the Reaſon that ſo many 


are averſe to it; and care not to deſcend into 


themſelves (0. . 3 
Reader, try the | Hts wore retire now into 
thyſelf; and ſee K thou N not ſtrike out ſome 
| . 1 


3 


60 Stanhope's Tho, 2 Lob, pag. „ ee 
(y) Vt nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere Pei. Sat. 4. 
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Light chin, by cloſely urging ſuch Queſti- 


ons as thele. 
« was I made? And to what Ends have 1 been 


T preſerved ſo long, by the Favour of my Ma- 


« ker? Dol remember, or forget thoſe Ends? 
« Have I anſwered, or perverted them? 
« What have I been doing ſince I came into the 
« World? What is the World or myſelf the better 
for my living ſo many Years in it?—What is 
«© my allowed Courſe of Actions? Am! ſure it will 
bear the future Teſt? Am I now in that State 


* 


** 


4 


* 


« Do not put that moſt awful Event far from 
© thee; nor pals it by with a ſuperficial F hought. 
«« Canſt thou be too Well fortified againſt the 
« Terrors of that Day! And art thou- ſure 
« that the Props, which ſupport thee now, 


« will. not fail thee then ? 
C 


* 


haſt thou for Eternity? Haſt thou indeed that 


c 


E 


« thee for the Enjoyment of GOD? 
« Which World art thou moſt' concerned for ? 
„% What Things do moſt deeply affect "thee ? 
4 O my Soul, remember thy Dignity; 
* think how ſoon the Scene will ſhift, Why 
c ſhouldſt thou forget thou art immortal? ” ? 


(2.) Fhis Self-Excitation and Scrutiny muſt 


be very frequently made, 


They who have 


a great deal of important Buſineſs on their 
Hands ſhould be often looking over their Ac- 


P counts, 


« What am 1? Eor what 


1 ſhall wiſh to die in? And, O my Soul, 
« think and think again what it is to die? — 


W hat - Hopes 


holy God-like Temper, which alone can He | 


— 


* * 
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counts, and frequently adjuſt them 3 leſt they 
ſhould be going backwards, and not know it, 
And Cuſtom will ſoon take off the Difficulty 
of this Duty, and turn it into Delight. 

In our Morning Retreat, it will be proper to 
remember that we cannot preſerve throughout 


the Day that calm and even Temper we may 


then be in. That we ſhall very probably meet 


with ſome Things to, ruffle us; ſome Attack 
on our weak Side. Place a Guard there now. 
Or however, if no Incidents happen to diſcompoſe 
us, our Tempers will vary; our Thoughts ill 


flow pretty much with our Blood; and the Diſ- 
poſitions of the Mind be a good deal governed 
by the Motions of the animal Spirits; our Souls 
will be ſerene or cloudy, our Tempers volatile 
or flegmatick, and our Inclinations ſober or irre- 


gular, according to the Briſkneſs or fluggiſh- 
neſs of the Circulation of the animal Fluids; 
whatever may be the Cauſe or immediate Oc- 


caſion of that; and therefore we muſt reſolve 
to avoid all Occaſions that may raiſe any dan- 
gerous Ferments there; which, when once raiſ- 
ed, will excite in us very different Thoughts 


and Diſpoſttions from thoſe we now Fave 3: 


which, together with the Force of a fair Op- 
portunity and urgent Temptation, may overſet 


our Reaſon and Reſolution, and betray us into 


-thoſe ſinful Indulgences which will wound the 
Conſcience, ſtain the Soul, and create bitter 
Remorſe in our cooler Reflections. Pious 
Thoughts 


Chap. I. is 10 be attained, 1339 
Thoughts and Purpoſes in the Morning will ſet 


a Guaid upon the Soul, and fortify id under all 


the Temptations of the Day. $29 412 

But ſuch Self-Inſpe&ion however ſhould ne- 
ver fail to make Part of our Evening Devoti- 
ons. When we ſhould review and examine 


the ſeveral Actions of the Day, the various 


Tempers and Diſpoſitions we have been in, and 
the Occaſions that excited them. It is an Ad- 
vice worthy of a Chriſtian, tho' it firſt dropped 
from a Heathen Pen; that before we betake 
ourſelves to Reſt, we review and examine all 
the Paſſages of the Day, that we may have the 
Comfort of what we have done aright, and may 
redreſs what we find to have been amifs; and 


make the Shipwrecks of one Day be as Marks. 


to direct our Courſe on another. A Practice 
that hath been recommended by many of the 
Heathen Moralifts of the greateſt Name, as Plu- 
tarch, Epiftetus, Marcus Antoninus ; and particu- 
larly Pythagoras, in the Verſes that go under 
his Name, and are called his Golden Verſes. 
Wherein _ he adviſes his Scholars every Night 


to recollect the Paſſages of the Day, and aſk: 


themſelves theſe Queſtions; 6 Wherein. have 1: 
« tranſgrefſed this Day? What have I done?: 


What Duty have J omitted, &c.” (z)? Seneca 
P 2 tecom- 


(*) Mud urve paraxocy op pact wrooditachai,. 
Ie Tay ngtpiyey teywy Te Aa to f 
nu wageCy .;" vd tee 3. vt hel Troy 8% UNA; 


5 Aptapeevcg . 


> . 
1 >a 
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ice. . Sefius (ſaith 


recommends the 


be) did this; at) the Cloſe of the Day, before 


he betook himſelf to Reſt, he addreſſed his 
Soul in the following Manner,” «+ What 
% Evil of thine haſt thou cured this Day? What 
« Vice withſtood? In what Reſpect art thou 
« better?“ Paſſion will ceaſe, or become more 
© cool, when it knows it is every. Day to be thus 
© called to Account. What can be more ad- 
< vantageous than this conſtant Cuſtom of Search- 
ing through the Day? And the ſame 
_ © Courſe (faith Seneca) I take myſelf; and every 
Pay dit in Judgment on myſelf. * And at Even, 
when all is huſh and ſtill, I make a Scrutiny 
into the Day ; look over my Words and Ac- 
tions, and hide nothing from myſelf ; conceal 
* none of my Miſtakes through Fear ; for why 
ſhould I? When I have it in my Power to 


08 thus; This once I forgive thee 3 but 
6 ſee 


* 


0 


 Aptaqusve; d amo weels, treit nai pilameila, 
Avia jwuey ExmpnFac, enimnncoto* yproa Te reer. 
Ta dla woyti, Tavl ERA vi yon gpay OE" 


' Tavla os rug Ding | aptIng tic ixyea Nn 
Vid. Pythag. Aur. Carm. apud Poet. Minor, pag. 420. 


Let not your Eyes the Sweets of Slumber taſte, 

Till you have thrice ſevere Reflections paſt 

On th' Actions of the Day, from firſt to laſt. 
Wherein baue I tranſgreſsd ? What done bave 1? 
What Aclion urperform'd have I paſt by ? | 
And if your ACtions ill, on Search you find; 
Let Grief; if god, let Joy poſſeſs your Mind. 
Th's do, this think, to this your Heart incline, 

This Way will lead you to the Life Divine. 


3 a 7 "Y 
8 g —_ 
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© ſee, thou do ſo no more. In ſuch a Piſ- 


<« pute I Was too keen; do not for the futue 


« contend with ignorant Men ; they will not be 
convinced, becauſe. they. ate unwilling to bew 


« their Ignarance, Such a.one. } repraved. 
« with too. much Freedom; whereby 1 have 


e not reformed,. but exaſperated. him; remem- 
<« ber hereafter to be more. mild. in, your Cen- 
e ſures 3 and conſider not only Whether What 


* you. ſay. be true, but , whether, the Perſon you 


« ſay it to can bear to hear the Eruth (30, 
—— bus far that excellent Moraliſt. 
Let us take a few. other Specimens of a more 


pious and Chriſtian Turn from a jndicious and 0 


devout Writer (%%. 
* This Morning when I argſe, inſtead of ap- 
« plying myſelf to GOD in prayer, (Which I. 
generally find it beſt to do immediately aſter 
a few. ſerious Reflections) I. gave way to idle 
* muſing, to the great Niſorder of my Heart 
and Frame, Hqw often have I ſuffered for 
Want of more Watchfulneſs on this Occaſi- 
on? When ſhall I be wiſe! — I have this 
Day ſhamefully trifled, almoſt through the 
« whole of it: Was in my Bed when I ſhould 
have been upon my Knees; prayed. but cooly 
in the Morning; was ſtrangely off my Guard 
in the Buſineſs and Converſation I was. Mt 
< cerned. with in. the Day, particularly at —— 3 
2 1 ins 
(a) Vid. Senses de Bd, lib. 3. cab 36. 
Mr. Bennet, ſee bis Chriſt, Orator. pag. 584. 
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41 indulged to very fooliſh, ſinful, vile Thoughts, 


Sec. 1 fell in with a Strain of Converſation 


too common amongſt all Sorts, viz. ſpeaking ; 


© frequent Failings. 


Evi of others; taking up a Reproach againſt 


'* 'my Neighbour.” I have often reſolved againſt 


this Sin, and yet run into it again. How 
© treacherous this wicked Heart of mine! 1 have 


© loſt ſeveral Hours this Day in mere Saun- 


© tering and Idleneſs. —— This Day I had an 
© Inſtance of mine own Infirmity, that I was a 
„little ſurpriſed at, and I am ſure I ought to 


© be humbled for. "The Behaviour of from 
* whom I can expect nothing but Humour, In- 
« diſcretion, and Folly, ſtrangely ruffled me; 
and that after I have had Warning over and 
over again, What a poor, impotent, contemp- 
< tible Creature am 11— This Day I have 
© been kept in a great Meaſure, from my too- 
[ had this Day, very 
© comfortable Aſſiſtances from GOD, upon 
© an Occaſion not a little trying — what ſhall 
I render?” 

( 3.) See that the Mind be in the moſt com- 
poſed and diſengaged Frame it can, when you en- 
ter upon this Buſineſs of Self-Fudgment. ' Chuſe 
a Time when it is moſt free from Paſſion, and 
moſt at leiſure from the Cares and Affairs of 


Life. A Judge is not like to bring a Cauſe to 
a good Iſſue, that is either intoxicated with Li- 


quor on the Bench, or has his Mind diſtracted 
with other Cares, when he ſhould be intent on 


| Chap. J. is to be attained. 163 | 


the Trial. Remember you fit in Judgment 


upon yourſelf, and have nothing to do at pres 


ſent” but to fift the Evidence which Conſcience 
may bring in either for or "againſt you, in or- 
der to pronounce a juſt Sentence; which is of 
much greater Concernment to you at preſent than 


any Thing elſe can be: And therefore it ſhoald | 


be tranſacted with the utmoſt Care, Compo- 
fure, and Attention. 

(4.) Beware of Partrality, and the Influence 
of Self-Love in this weighty Buſineſs ; which, if 


you do not guard againſt it will ſoon lead you 


into Self-Deluſion; the Conſequences of which 
may be fatal to you. Labour to ſee yourſelf ag 
you are; and view Things in the Light in 
which they are, and not in that in which you 
would have them be. Remember that the Mind 
is always apt to believe thoſe Things true which 


it would have be ſo; and backward to believe 


thoſe Things true which it wiſhes were not fo ;. 


and this is an Influence you will certainly lie 


under in this Affair of Self- Judgment. 

You need not be much affraid of being too 
fevere upon yourſelf, Your great Danger will 
generally be of paſſing a too favourable Judg- 
ment. A Judge ought not indeed to be a Party 
concerned; and ſhould have no intereſt in the 
Perſon he fits in Judgment upon. But this 
cannot be the Caſe here; as you yourſelf are 
both Judge and Criminal; Which, ſhews the 
Danger of pronouncing a too-favourable Sentence.. 
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E But remember, your Buſineſs is only with the: 
Evidence and the Rule of Judgment ;. and that, 


however, you come off now, there will be a re- 
hearing in angther Court, where Tae will 
be according to, Truth. 

_ +, However, look. not unequally either at: tlie 
© Good or Evil that is in you; but view them 
6 as. they are, If you obſerve only the Good 
© that is in you, and overlook: the Bad, or ſearch 
© only after your Faults, and overlook your 
© Graces, neither of theſe will bring you to 2 
© true Acquaintance with yourſelf (c). 

And to induce you to this Impartiality remem- 
ber that this Buſineſs (tho? it may be hid from the 
World) is not done in Secret; GOD. ſees how 
you manage it, before whoſe Tribunal you muſt. 
expect a righteous Judgment. We ſhould or- 
% der our Thoughts ſo: (faith Seneca) as if we 
« had a Window in our Breaſts, through which- 
& any one might ſee what paſſes there. And 
indeed there is one that does; for what does 
« jt ſignify that our Thoughts are hid fram. 

« Men? From GOD nothing is hid (4).“ 
(s.) Beware of falſe Rules of Judgment. 
This is a ſure and common Way to Self-De- 
ception. e. g. Some judge of themſelves by what 
they have been, But it does not follow, if Men; 
- arQ: 


(e) Baxter's Direfor, pag. 876. 

(d) Sic cogitandum tanquam aliquis in babes intimum inſpi⸗ 
dere pofſit.; et poteſt. Qu d enim predeſt ab homine aliquidz 
eſſe ſecretum ? Nihil Deo clauſum eft, Sen. Epift.. 84. 
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are not ſo bad as they have been, that there- 
fore they are as good as they ſhould be. It is 
wrong to make our paſt Conduct implicitly the 
Meaſure of our preſent; or the preſent the Rule 
of our future; when our paſt, preſent, and ſu- 
ture Conduct muſt all be brought to another 
Rule. And they who thus meaſure themſelues 
by themſelves, and compare themſelves with them- 
ſelves are nit wiſe, 2 Cor. x. 12, —— Again, 
others are apt to judge of themſelves by the Opi- 
nions of Men; which is the moſt uncertain Rule 
that can be; for in that very Opinion of theirs. 
you may be deceived. How do you know they 
have really ſo good an Opinion of you as they 
profeſs? But if they have; have not others as 
bad ? And why ſhould not the' Opinion of theſe 
be your Rule, as well as the Opinion of thoſe? 
Appeal to Self-Flattery for an Anſwer, How- 
ever, neither one nor the other of them per- 
haps appear to know themſelves; and how ſhould 
they know you? How is it poſſible they ſhould - 
have Opportunities of knowing you better than 
you know yourſelf? A Man can never gain a 
right Knowledge of himſelf from the Opinion 
of others which is ſo various, and generally ſo 
ill- founded. For Men commonly judge by out- 
ward Appearances, or inward Prejudice, and 
therefore for the moſt part think and ſpeak of 
us very much at random. —— Again, others 
are for judging of themſelves by the Condu#? of 
their Superiors, who have Opportunities and Ad- 


Vaſl- 
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voantages of knowing, acting, and being better; 
and yet without Vanity be it ſpoken (ſay they) 
tue are not behind hand with them. But what 
then? Neither they nor you perhaps are what 
- the Obligations of your Character indiſpenfibly 
require you to be, and what you muſt be &'er. 
you can be happy. But conſider how eaſily this 
Argument may be turned upon you. You.arg 
better than ſome, you ſay, who have greater Op- 
portunities and Advantages of being good than 
vou have; and therefore your State is ſafe, But 
you yourſelf have greater Opportunities and Ad- 
vantages of being good than ſome others bave, 
Vu bo ate nevertheleſs. better than you; and there- 
5 fore, by the ſame Rule, your State cannot he 
ſafe. —— Again, others judge of themſelves by 
the common Maxim of the vulgar World con- 
cerning Honour and Honeſty, Virtue and In- 
tereſt; which Maxims, tho' generally very cor- 
rupt and very contrary to thoſe. of Reaſon, Con- 
ſcience, and Scripture, Men will follow as a Rule, 
for the ſake of the Latitude it allows them: 
And fondly think, that if they ſtand right in 
the Opinion of the loweſt Kind of Men, they 
have no Reaſon to be ſevere upon themſelves, 
Others, whoſe Sentiments are more delicate and 
refined, they imagine, may be miſtaken; or may 
overſtrain the Matter. In which Perſwaſion. 
they are confirmed, by obſerving how ſeldom, 
the Confciences of the Generality of Men (mite 
them for thoſe Things which, theſe. nice judges. 
Con- 


condemn as heinous Crimes, 1 need not ſay 
how falſe and 'pernicious a Rule this is. 
Again, others may judge of themſelves and their 
State by ſudden Impreſſions they have had, or 


ſtrong Impulſes upon their Spirits, which they | 


attribute to the Finger of GOD ; and by which 
they have been fo "exceedingly affected as to 
make no doubt but that it was the Inſtant of 
their Converſion. But whether it was or no 
can never be known but by the Conduct of 


their After-Lives, —— In like Manner, others 


judge of their good State by their good Frames ; 
tho” very rare, it may be, and very tranſient; 
Toon paſſing off like a Morning Cloud, or as the 
early Dew. But we ſhould not judge of our- 
ſelves by that which is unuſual or extraordinary 
with us; but by the ordinary Tenor and Drift 
of our Lives. A bad Man may ſeem good in 
ſome good Mood; and a good Man may 
< ſeem bad in ſome. extraordinary Falls; to 
judge of a bad Man by his beſt Hours, and 
a good Man by his worſt, is the Way to be 
« deceived in them both (e). And the ſame 
Way may you be deceived in yourſelf, 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Herod and Felix had all of them 
their Softenings, their tranſitory Fits of Good- 
neſs; but yet they remain upon Record under 
the Blackeſt Characters. A 


Theſe 


(e) Baxtet's Dire®. pag. $76, 
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I Theſe then are all wrong Rules of Judgment; 
and to truſt to them, or try ourſelves by them, 
leads to fatal Self-Deception. Again, 

(6.) In the Buſineſs of Self-Examination you 
muſt not only take Care you do nat judge by 
wrong Rules, but that you do not judge 1wrong 
by right Rules. You muſt endeavour then to 
be well acquainted with them. The Office of 
a Judge is not only to collect the Evidence and 
the Circumſtances of Facts, but to be well ſkill- 
ed in the Laws by which thoſe Facts are to 
be examined, 

Now the only right Rules by which we are 
fo examine, in order to 'know ourſelves, are 
Reaſon and Scripture, Some are for ſetting aſide 
theſe Rules, as too ſevere for them; too ſtiff 
to bend to their Perverſeneſs; too ſtreight to 
meaſure their crooked Ways ; are againſt Rea- 


fon, when Reaſon is againſt them; decrying it 
as carnal Reaſon: And for the ſame Cauſe are 


againſt Scripture too, depreciating it as a dead 
Letter. And thus, rather than be convinced 
they are wrong, they deſpiſe the. only Mons 
that can ſet them right. 

And as ſome are fas ſetting aſide ach Part 
of their Rule, ſo others are for ſetting them 
one againſt the other. Reaſon againſt Scripture 
and Scripture againſt Reaſon. When they are 
both given us by the GOD of our Natures, 
not only as perfectly conſiſtent, but as proper to 
explain and illuſtrate each other, and prevent 
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our miſtaking either; and to be, when taken to- 
gether, (as they always ſhould) the moſt com- 
pleat and only Rule by which to judge both of 
ourſelves, and every Thing belonging to our 
Salvation, as reaſonable and fallen Creatures. 
(1.) Then one Part of that Rule which GOD 
hath given us to judge of ourſelves: by is rigbt 
Reaſon. By which I do not mean the Reaſoning _ 
of any particular Man, which may be very dif- 
ferent from the Reaſoning of another particular 
Man; and both, it may be, very different from 
right Reaſon; becauſe both may be influenced 
not ſo much by the Reaſon and Nature of 
Things, as by partial Prepoſſeſſions and the 
Power of Paſſions, But by right Reaſon I mean; 
thoſe common Principles, which are - readily al- 
lowed by all who are capable of underſtanding; 
them, and not notoriouſly perverted by the Pow- 
er of Prejudice; and which are confirmed by 
the common Conſent of all the ſober and think- 
ing Part of Mankind; and may be eafily learn- 
ed by the Light of Nature. Therefore if any 
Doctrine or Practice, 'tho? ſuppoſed to be found< 
ed in or countenanced by Revelation, be never- 
theleſs apparently repugnant to theſe DiCtates 
of right Reaſon, or evidently contradict our na- 
tural Notions of the Divine Attributes, or weak- 
en our Obligations to univerſal Virtue, that we 
may be ſure is no Part of Revelation ; becauſe 
then one Part of our Rule would claſh with and 
be perks the other. And thus Reaſon was 


Q deſigned | 
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deſigned to be our Guard againſt a wild and 
extravagant Conſtruction of Scripture. 5 
(.̃42.) The other Part of our Rule is the $a. 
cred Scriptures, which we are to uſe as our 
Guard againſt the licentious Excurſions of Fan- 
cy, which is often impoſing itſelf upon us for 
rigbt Reaſon, Let: any Religious Scheme or 
Notion: then appear ever ſo pleaſing. or plauſi - 
ble, if it be not eſtabliſhed on the plain Prin- 
ciples of Scripture, it is forthwith to be diſ- 
carded; and that Senſe of Scripture that is vio- 
lently forced to bend towards it, is very much 

to be ſuſpected. 
It muſt be very thriving: to one who reads 


and ſtudies the Sacred Scriptures with a free, 
unbiaſſed Mind, to ſee what elaborate, fine · ſpun 


and flimſy Gloſſes Men will invent and put 
upon ſome Texts as the true and genuine Senſe 
of them; for no other Reaſon, but becauſe it 
is moſt agreeable to the Opinion of their Party, 
from which, as the Standard of their Ortho- 
doxy, they durſt never depart; who, if they 
were to write a Critique in the fame Manner 
on any Greek or Latin Author, would make 
themſelves. extremely ridiculous in the Eyes of 
the learned World. But, if we would not per- 
vert our Rule, we muſt learn to think as Scrip- 
ture ſpeaks, and not compel that. to ſpeak as 
we think. | 

Would we know ourſelves then, we muſt of- 
ton view ourſelves in the Glaſs of GO D's Word. 

And 
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And when we have taken a full Ns of our- 
ſelves from thence, let us not ſoon forget what 
Manner of Perſons we are, Jam. i. 23, 24. 
If our own Image do not pleaſe us, let us 
not quarrel with our Mirrour, but ſet about 
n ourſelves. 

The Eye of the Mind indeed | is not like that 
of the Body, which can ſee every Thing elſe 
but itſelf ; for the Eye of the Mind can turn 
itſelf inward, and ſurvey itſelf. However, it 
muſt be owned, it can fee itſelf much better 
when its own Lies is reflected upon it from 
this Mirrour, And it is by this only that we 
can come at the bottom of our Hearts, and 
diſcover thoſe ſecret Prejudices and carnal Pre- 
N which Self. Love wore, hide n 
Us. 

This then is the firſt Thing we muſt do in 
order to Self. Knowledge. We muſt examine, 
ſcrutiniſe, and judge ourſelves, diligently, lei- 
ſurely, frequently, and impartially ;- and that not 
by the falſe Maxims of the World, but by the 
Rules which GOD hath given us, Reaſon, and 
Scripture; and take care to underſtand thoſe 
Rules, and not ſet them at Variance, The next 
important Step to Self-Knowledge is the Sub- 
ject of the following e 99 55 | 


Q 2 CHAN. 
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II. -OULD we know aurſelves;. rue muſt 


be very watchful over our Hearts 


; and Lives. 


(i.) we muſt keep a vigilant Eye upon our 
Hearts, i. e. our Tempers, Inclinations and Paſ- 
ſions. A more neceſſary Piece of Advice we 
cannot practice in order to Self. Acquaintance, 
than that which Sloman gives us, Prov. iv. 23. 
Kae your Heart with all Diligence, or as it is 
in the Original, above all Keeping (f). g. d. 
Whatever you neglect or overlook, be ſure you 
mind your Heart (g). Narrowiy obſerve all its 
Inclinations and Averſions, all its Mot ions and 
Affections, together with the ſeveral Objects 
and Occaſions which excite them. And this 
Precept is inforced with two very urgent Rea- 
ſons in Scripture, The firſt is, becauſe out of 
it are the Tſſues of Life. i. e. As our Heart 
is, ſo will the Tenor of our Life and Con- 
duct be. As is the Fountain, ſo are the Streams; 
. 
(f) "wn S213 
(g) Parallel to th's Advice of the Rejal Preacher is thas 


"2 the Imperial Philoſepter, EYdey Ber ed yap n wnyn Te 


eyate, Lock within z for within is the Fountain of O. M. 
I 7 4 5 
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is the Root, ſo is the Fruit, Mot. vii. 18. 
And the other is, becauſe it 7 deceitful about 
all Things, Jer. xvii. 9. And therefore, with- 
out a Conſtant Guard upon it we ſhall inſen- 
fibly run into many hurtful Self- Deceptions. To. 
which 1 may add, that without this careful 
Keeping of the Heart, we ſhall never be able 
to acquire any coſiderable Degree of on 
quaintance or Self- Government. 

(. 2.) To know ourſelyes we muſt ach our 
Life and Conduct as well as our Hearts. And 
by this the Heart will be better known; as the 
Root is beſt known by the Fruit. We: muſt 
attend to the Nature and: Conſequences of every 
Action we are diſpoſed or- ſolicited to, before 
we comply; and conſider how it will appear 
in an impartial Review. We are apt enough to 
obſerve and watch the conduct of others: A 

wiſe Man will be as critical and as ſevere upon 
his own. For indeed we have a great deal more 
to do with our own Conduct than other Mens z. 
as we are to anſwer for our own, but not for 
theirs. By obſerving the Conduct of other Men 
we know them, by carefully 9 our ow] n. 
we muſt know ee 5 2 
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. b gad have ſome. Regard to the Opini- 
ons. of. others concerning  us,.. particularly 


f Fer ane 1 2 
It. 1. 7 ou LD we. know a8 her we 


ſhould not altogether neglect the Opi- 

nion which others have of yg or the Things they 
yp ſay. of us. 

„Not chat we need be * ſolicitous about 

the Cenſure or Applauſe of the World; which 


is generally very raſh and wrong, according to 


the particular Humours and Prepoſſeſſions of Menz 


and a Man that knows himſelf will ſoon know 
how to] deſpiſe them both. * The Judgment 
+ which the World makes of us, is generally of 


'< no Manner of Uſe to us; it adds nothing to 
our Souls or Bodies, nor leſſens any of our 
« Miſeries. Let us conſtantly follow Reaſon, 


4 (fays Montaigne) and let the Publick Appro- 


4 bation follow us the ſame W ay, if it pleaſes.” 

But ſtill, I ſay, a. total Indifference in this 
Matter is unwiſe, We ought not to be in- 
tirely inſenſible to the Reports of others; no, not 
to the Railings of an Enemy; for an Enemy 
may ſay ſomething out of IIl-will to us, which 


it may concern us to think of cooly when we 
are by ourſelves; to examine whether the Ac- 


culation be juſt; and what there is in our Con- 
| dust 
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duct and Temper which may make it appear 
ſo. And by this means our Enemy may do 
us more Good than he intended; and be an 
Occaſion of diſcovering ſomething of our Hearts 
to us which we did not know before. A Man 
that hath no Enemies ought to have very faithful 
Friends; and one who bath no ſuch Friends; 
ought to think it no Calamity that he hath Ene- 
mies to be his effectual Monitors. Our 
Friends (fays Mr. Addiſon) very often flatter 
© us as much as our own Hearts. Fhey either 
© do not ſee our Faults, or conceal them from 
us; or ſoften them by their | Repreſentations, 
after ſuch a Manner that we think them too 
© trivial to be taken notice of. An Adverſary, 
* on the contrary, makes a ſtricter Search into 
© us, diſcovers every Flaw and Imperfection in 
our Tempers, and though his Malice may ſet 
© them in too ſtrong a Light, it has gene- 
© rally ſome Ground for what it advances. A 
Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, an Ene- 
© my inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Man ſhould 
c 
8 
o 
c 
bo 
C 
* 
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give a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far 
as it may tend to the Improvement of the one, 
and the Diminution of the other. Plutarch 
has written an Eſſay on the Benefits which 
a Man may receive from his Enemies; and 
among the good Fruits of Enmity mentions 
this in particular, that by the Reproaches it 
caſts upon us we ſee the worſt Side of our- 
* Selm, and open our Eyes td. ſeveral Blem- 
7 


8 ” 8 


e iſhes and Defects in out Lives and Converſa- 
6 tions, + which we ſhould not have ' obſerved,. 


* without the ne of ſueh rome Mo- 
„ nitors. 


In order likewiſe to come at a Po: is 


© other hand how far we may deſerve the Praiſes 


* 


& upon. us; whether the Actions they celebrate 
6 procted from laudable and worthy Moti ves, 
* and how far we are really poſſeſſed of the 
© Virtues which gain us Applauſe amongſt thoſe 
46 
c 


with whom we converſe. Such a Reflection 


is abſolutely neecflary, if we conſider how 
© apt we are either to value or condemn our 


© ſelves by the Opinions of others, and to ſa- 
© crifice the Report of our own Hearts to the 
© Tndgment of the World (b).” 


nent to this Subject; and therefore I thought 
it not improper to throw a few Extracts out 
of it into the Margin (i). 


9 Spekat. al. vi. No, 399. | 
(i) The Fooliſh and Inconſiderate ſpoil the very Friendſhips. 


they are engaged in; but the Wiſe and Prudent make good Uſe: 
of the Hatred and Enmity of Men againſt them. 


Enemy ſees and underſtands more in Matters relating to us than 
"our „ do. Becauſe Love is blind, but Spite, Malice, II 
| | will, 
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+ — of ourſelves, we mould conſider on the 


and Approbations which the World beſtoc 


In: that Treatify bf .Phtarth here referied b, 
there are a great many excellent Things perti- 


Ie 


Why ſhould we not take an Enemy for our Tutor, who will in- 
Kru us gratis in thoſe Things we knew not before? For an 


1} 
1 
* 
? 
' 
: 
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It is the Character of a very diſſolute Mind, 
to be intirely inſenſible to all that the World 

ſays of us; and ſhews ſuch a Confidence of Self- : 
Knowledge as is uſually” a ſure Sign of Self 
Ignorance, The moſt knowing Minds are. ever 
"feaſt preſumptuous. And true Self- Knowledge is 
a Science of * much * and Difficulty, 
| that 


will, Wrath, nd Conran, call $644 1 are very ul 
and quick-ſighted, 
Our Enemy, to gratify his. Ill-will W acquaints higg- 
ſelf with the Infirmities both of our Bodies and Minds ;_ fcks 
to our Faults, and makes his .inyidious Remarks upon thank, and 
_ ſpreads them abroad by his. uncharitable and ill- natur d Reports. 
Hence we are taught this uſeful Leſſon for the Direction and 
Management of our Converſation in the World, vi. that 
we be cireumſpect and wary in every Thing we ſpeak or do, 
as if our Enemy always. ſtood at our 3 and . 
our Actions. : 
Theſe Perſons whom that Wiſdom hath evade to live ſo- 
berly, which the Fear and Awe of Enemies hath infuſed, ate 
by Degrees drawn into à Habit of living ſo, and are com- 
poſed and fixed in their Obedience * Virtue W 
VUſe. / 
When one aſked Diogenes how he might be cnn of. his 
Enemies, he replied, To be yourſelf @ good and beneſt Man. 
- Antiſtbenes ſpake imcomparably well; “ that, if a Man would 
4 live a ſafe and unblameable Life, it was neceſſary that he 
4 ſhould have very ipgenuous- and. faithful Friends, or very bad 
«© Enemies; becauſe the firſt by their kind Admonitions would 
<< keep him. from ſinning, the latter by their Invectives. 
He that hath no Friend to give him Advice, or reprove him 
. when he does amiſs, muſt bear patiently the Rebukes of 
| his Enemies, and thereby learn to mend the Errors of his 
[ Ways; conſidering ſeriouſly the Obje& which theſe ſevere Cen- 
kures aim at, and not what he is who makes them, For he who: 
| deſigned 
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F that a wiſe Man would not chuſe to be over- 


confident that all his Notions of himſelf are right, 


in Oppoſition to the Judgment of all Mankind; 
ſome of whom perhaps have better Opportunities 
and Advantages of knowing him (at ſome ggaſons 
eſpecially) than he has of knowing bimfelf. Be- 
cauſe they never look through the ſame falſe 
Medium of Self- Hattery. 


% 


deſigned the Death of Promotheus the Tbeſſalian, inſtead of giv- 
ing him a fatal Blow, only opened a' Swelling which he had, 
which did really ſave his Life. Juſt ſo may the harſh Reviekia. 
Hons of Enemies cure ſome Diſtempers of the Mind, which were 
before either not known or neglected; though their angry 
Speeches do originally. proceed from Malice or H-will. 

If any Man with opprobrious Language objects to you Crimes 
you know nothing of, you ought to enquire into the Cauſes or Nea - 
ſons of ſuch falſe Accuſations ; whereby you may learn to take 
| heed for the future; leaſt you mould unwarily commit thoſe Des- 
des Which are unjuſtly imputed to you, - © - 

Whenever any Thing is ſpoken againſt you that is not true, 

do not paſs it by, or deſpiſe it becauſe it is falſe z but forthwith. 
examine yourſelf, and eonſider what you have faig or nen 
may adminiſter a juſt Oceaſion of Reproof. 
Nothing can be a greater Inſtance of Wiſdom and Humanity, 
thay for a Man to bear filently and quietly the Follies and Re- 
vilings of an Enemy; taking as much care not to provoke him 
as he would to fail ſafely by a dangerous Rock. 

It is an eminent Piece of Humanity, and a manifeſt Token 


of a Nature truly generous, to put up the Affronts of an Ene- 


my, ata Tithe "_ + 19g have a fair Opportunity to revenge 
them. | 


mies excel us. And endeavour to excel them, by avoiding what 
is faulty, and imitating what is excellent in them. Plut. 2 
ons. i. £92. 265, et . | 


Ca A r. 


Let us carefully obſerve thoſe 951 Qualities wherein dur Ene- 
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Knowledge, is to converſe as much as 

you can with thoſe who are your Superiors in 

real Excellence. 

He that walketh with wiſe Men, ſhall be wiſe, 
Prov. xiii, 20. Their Example will not only 
be your Motive to laudable Purſuits, but a Mir- 
rour to your Mind; by which you may poſ- 
ſibly diſcern ſome Failings or Deficiencies or 
Neglects in yourſelf, which before eſcaped. you, 
You will ſee the Unreaſonableneſs of your Va- 
nity and Self-Sufficiency, when you obſerve how 
much you are ſurpaſſed by others in Knowledge 
and Goodneſs. Their Proficiency will make 
your Defects the more obvious to you. And 
by the Luſtre of their Virtues you will better 
ſee the Deformity of your Vices; your Neg - 
ligence by their Diligence; your Pride by their 
Humility; your Paſſion by their Meekneſs, ang 
your Folly by their Wiſdom, _ 

Examples not only move, but teacH — a. 


rect, much more effectually than Precepts; and 


ſhew us not only that ſuch Virtues may be prac- 
klei, but how; and bow lovely * appear 


when 
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when they are. And therefore, if we cannot 
have them always before our Eyes, we ſhould 
endeavour to have them Always in our Mind; 
and eſpecially that of our great Head and Pat. 
tern, who hath ſet us a lovely Example bf the 
moſt innocent Conduct under the worſt and 
moſt F Circumſtances of Human 
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07 cultivating fuch a Temper as will be the 
| * D to Self- Kndwleage. 


v. F a Man would know bimſelf, be FP with 
Freat Care cultivate that Temper which 
woill 507 diſpoſe him to reteive this Knowledge. 
Now Ras there are no greater Hindrances to 
Self- Knowledge than Pride and* Obftinacy ; fo 
there is nothing more helpful to it than Hu- 
mility and an Openneſs to Conviction. 
1. One who is in Queſt of Self Knowledge, 
muſt above all "Things ſeek Humility, And 
bow near an Affinity there is between theſe two 
appears from hence, that they are both acquired 
the fame Way. The very Means of attaining 
| Humility are : the open Means for attaining 


| 1 96 Self 

"7 ) Qui pleniffims thee anpetit qvalis fit, tales debet = 
picere qualis non eſt ; ut in bonorum forma, metiatur quantum 
deformis eſt. 1 


Chap. v. - 4s 40 ze Alland. 
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15 Gl Knowledge By keeping an Eye every Day 
upon our Faults and Wants we become more 
humble; and by the ſame Means we become 


more ſelf-knowing. By conſidering how far we 


fall ſhort of .our Rule and our Duty, and how 


vaſtly others exceed us, and eſpecially by a daily and 


diligent Study. of the Word of GOD, we come 
to have meaner Thoughts of ourſelves; and by 
the very ſame Means we come ta have 1 
Acquaintance with ourſelves. 

A proud Man cannot know himſelf.” Pride is 
that Beam in the Eye of his Mind, which-renders 
him quite blind to any Blemiſhes there. Hence 
nothing is a ſurer Sign of 2 — than 
Vanity and Oſtentation. 


Indeed true Self- Knowledge and Hamilty a are 


ſo neceſſarily connected, that they depend upon 
and mutually beget each other. A Man that 
knows himſelf knows the worſt of himſelf, and 
therefore cannot but be humble; and a hum- 
ble Mind is frequently contemplating its own 
Faults and Weakneſſes, which greatly improves 
it in Self- Knowledge. So that Self-Acquaintance 
makes a Man humble; and Humility gives him 
ſtill a better Acquaintance with himſelf, 

(2.) An Openneſs to Conviftion is no leſs ne- 
ceſlary to Self-Knowledge than Humility, 

As nothing is a greater Bar to true Know- 
ledge than an obſtinate Stiffneſs in Opinion, and 


a Fear to depart from old Notions, which (before 


we were capable of judging perhaps) we had long 
| R | 


taken 
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taken up for the Truth; fo nothing is a greater 
Bar to Self- Knowledge, than a ſtrong Averſion 
to part with thoſe. Sentiments of oxrſe/ves which 
| we have been blindly accuſtomed to, 3 to think , 
aworſe of ourſelves than we are uſeeemn. 
And ſuch an Unwillingneſs to wink our Sen- 
timents in both Caſes proceeds from the ſame Cauſe, 
. a Reluctanee to 'Self-Condemnation, For 
he that takes up a new Way of thinking, contrary 
to that which he hath long received, therein con- 
demns himſelf of having lived in an Error; and 
he that begins to ſee Faults in-himſelf he never 
ſaw before, condemns himſelf of having lived in 
Ignorance and Sin. Now this is an ungrateful 
Buſineſs, and what n gives us a ſtrong 
= yg to. 116.951 

Bur ſuch an Inflexibility of Judgment, and 
Hatred of Conviction, is a very unhappy and 
hurtful Turn of Mind. And a Man that is re- 
ſolved never to be in the wrong, is ina fair Way 
never to be in the right. 

As Infalibility is no Privilege of the Human 
iet it is no Diminution to a Man's good 
Senſe or Judgment to be found in an Error, pro- 
vided he is willing to retract it. He acts with the 
ſame Freedom and Liberty as before, whoever be 
his Monitor; it is his ewn good Senſe and Judg- 
ment that ſtill guides him; which ſhines to great 
Advantage in thus directing him againſt the Biaſs 
of Vanity and Self- Opinion. And in thus chang- 
ing his Sentiments he only acknowledges that he 

* - l 18 
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is not, what no Man ever was, bebte of be- 
ing miſtaken. In ſhort it is more Merit, and an 
Argument of a more excellent Mind, for a Man 
freely to retraft when he is in the wrong, than 
to be overbearing and poſitive when he is in the 
right (1). 

A Man then muſt be willing to ba himſelf, 

before he can know himfelf, He muſt open his 
Eyes, if he deſires to ice ; yield to Evidence and 
Conviction, though it be at the Expence of his 
. and to the Mortification of his Van. 


'CHAP.. VL 


Tt 0 be ſenſible of our falſe Keule a 0 
Sep to Self- -Knowleage, 


VI. LT OULD. jou know. yourfof; take heed 


aud guard againſt falſe Knowledge. 
See. that the Light that is within you be not 
Darkneſs ; that your favourite and leading Prin- 
ciples be right. Search your Furniture, and ſee 
what you have to unlearn. . For oftentimes there 

SS R 2 ; 
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eri rug tabu awalng nai ayvoa;, M. Aur, lib; 6.4 21, If. 
© any one can convince me that I am wrong in any Point | of Sentiment 
er Practice, I will alter it with all my Heart, For it is Truth, 1 


ſeek ; and that can hurt no body, It is only perfiſting in Error or. 
Ignorance that can burt us. 
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in 8 much Wiſdom in caſting off ſome Know- 
ledge which we have, as in acquiring that which 
we have not. Which perhaps was what made 
Themiftocles reply, when one offered to teach him 
the Art of Memory, that he had much rather he 
would teach him the Art of Forgetfulneſs. 

A Scholar that hath been all his Life collecting 
of Books, will find in his Library at laſt a great 
deal of Rubbiſh. And as his Taſte alters, and his 
Judgment improves, he will throw out a great 
many as Traſh and Lumber, which, it may be, 
he once valued and paid dear for; and replace 
them with ſuch-as are more ſolid and uſeful. Juſt 
fo ſhould we deal with our. Underſtandings; look 
over the Furniture of the Mind; ſeparate the Chaff 
from the Wheat, which are generally received into 
it together; and take as much Pains to forget 
what we ought not to have learned, as to retain 
What we ought not to forget. To read Froth 

and Trifles all out Life, is the Way always to re- 
tain a flaſny and juvenile Turn; and only to con- 
template our firſt (which is generally our worft) 
' Knowledge, cramps the Progreſs of the Under- 
Aanding, and is a great Hindrance to a true Self- 
Knowledge. In ſhort, would we improve the 
Underſtanding to the valuable Purpoſes of Self- 
Knowledge, we muſt take as much Care what 
Books we read, as what Company we keep. 

c The Pains we take in Books or Arts, which 
e treat of Things remote from the Uſe of Life, 
bg is a buſy Idleneſs. If e (ſays Montaigne) 

; « it | 
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Chap. VII. ts to be attamed. 8: 
cc it is for no other Science than what treats of 
© the Knowledge of myſelf, and inen me 
% how to live and die well (). T 
It is a comfortleſs Speculation, and a plain. 
Proof of the Imperfection of the Human Under- 
ſtanding, that upon a narrow Scrutiny into our 
Furniture, we obſerve a great many Things which 
we think we know, but do not ; and a great many 
Things which we do know, but ought not. That 
of the Knowledge which we have been all our- 
Lives collecting, a good deal of it is mere Igno- 
rance, and a good deal of it worſe than Ignorance. 
To be ſenſible of which is a very neceſſary Step 
to delf- Acquaintance (2). | 


Cn A F. VII. ie | 
S Inſpefion peculiarly neceſſary upon Jome pars . 
_ ticular.  Occafions: 
VII. X) OULD you know yourſelf, you muſk” 


; very carefully attend to the Frame. 
and Emotions of your Mi nd under ſame. particular. 
Incidents and. Occaſions. 

Some ſudden Accidents which befall you when. 
the Mind is moſt off its Guard, will better diſco-- 
ver its ſecret Turn and prevailing Diſpoſition, than. 
much greater Events you are prepared for. e. g. 

(1.) Conſider how you behave under any fud-- 
den Affronts or Provacations from Men,. 4 Fool's; 

. . 
; (m) R of Life, pag. $2, 90. ; | 
(n} See Fart i. Chop, xill? Sno 
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| Wrath. Is oreſench known, Prov. xii. 16. i. 6. 2 
Fool is preſently known by his Wrath. 5 

If your Anger be ſoon kindled, it is a Sign that 
fecret Pride lies lurking in the Heart; which, like 
. Gun-powder, takes Fire at every Spark of Pro- 
vocation that lights upon it. For whatever may 
be owing to a natural Temper, it is certain that 


Pride is the chief Cauſe of frequent and wrath- 


ful Reſentments. For Pride and Anger are as 
nearly allied as Humility and Meekneſs. Only by 
Pride cometh. Contention, Prov. xiii, 10. And a 
Man would not know what Mud lay at the Bottom 
of his Heart, if Provocation did not ſtir it up. 

Atbenodorus the Philoſopher by reaſon of his 
old Age begged leave to retire from the Court of 
Auguſfins, which the Emperor granted him; and 
" Athenodorus was taking -his Leave of him, . 

Remember (ſaid he) Ceſar, whenever you are 
angry, you ſay or do nothing, before you 


have repeated the four and twenty Letters 


© of the Alphabet to yourſelf.” Whereupon 
Cæſar catching bim by the Hand, I have need 
(fays he) of your Preſence flill; and kept him a 
| Year longer (). This is celebrated by the An- 
| tients as a Rule of excellent Wiſdom. But a 
_ Chriſtian may preſcribe to himſelf a much wiſer, 
viz, © When you are angry, anſwer not till you 
have repeated the fifth Petition of the Lord's 
Prayer, Forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive 
oþ | ca that treſpaſs again us, And our Saviour 's 
| 3 Com- 
(% See Plat, Mer, Pol, i, pag. 2. 
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15 
Comment upon it.” For if ye forgive Men their 
 Treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive 
you: But if ye forgive not Men their Treſpaſſes, 
neither will your Father eee 870 Treſpaſſes, 
Mat, vi. 14, 1 

It is a ju "and ſcafonable Thobght, that of 
Marcus Antoninus upon ſuch Occaſions; * A 
„% Man miſbehaves himſelf towards N 
„ what is that to me? The Action is his; and 
« the Will that ſets him upon it is his; and 
c therefore let him look to it. The Fault and 
„Injury is his, not mine. As for me, Tam in 
„ the Condition Providence would have me, and 
« am doing what becomes me (p).” | 

But ſtill this amounts only to a Philoſophical 
Contempt of Injuries ; and falls much beneath a 
Chriſtian Forgivneſs of them ; which as Chriſtians 
we are bound to, and which, if we know our- 
ſelves, we ſhall be diſpoſed to. And therefore, 
in order to a true Self- Knowledge, we muſt al- 
ways take care to examine and obſerve in what 
Manner we are affected in ſuch Circumſtances. 

(2.) How do you behave under a ſevere and 
unexpected Mibtion from the Hand of Provi- 
dence? Which is another Circumſtance, which, 
when rightly improved, will help us very much 
to know ourſelves. 

If there be any habitual Diſcontent" or Impati- 
ence lurking within us, this will draw it forth. 
geren the 3 be an ws ur 


"or 


( Medicat, Book 5. & 25. 
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of thoſe aggravating Circumſtances wit which 
Job's was. 

Afflictions are osten ſent with this ane to 
teach us to know. ourſelves ; and therefore ought 
to be carefully improved to this Purpoſe. '' 

And much of the Wiſdom. and Goodneſs of 
our heavenly Father is ſeen by a ſerious and atten- 
tive Mind, not only in proportioning the Degrees 
of his Corrections to his Children's Strength, but 

in adapting the Kinds of them to their Fempers; 
afflicting one in one Way, another in another; 
according as he knows they are moſt eaſily 
wrought upon, and as-will be moſt for their Ad- 
vantage. By which Means a ſlight Affliction of 
one Kind may as deeply affect us, and procure as 
great an Advantage to us,. as a. much greater of 
another Kind. 

It. is a trite but true Obſervation, that a wiſe 
Man receives more Benefit from his Enemies, 
than. from his Friends; from his Afflictions, than 
from his Mlercies; by which Means he makes his 
Enemies in Effect his beſt Friends, and his Afflic - 
tions his greateſt Mercies. Certain it is, that a 
Man never has an Opportunity of taking a more 
fair and undiſguiſed View of himſelf, than in 


theſe Circumſtances, And therefore by diligently: 

obſerving in what Manner he is affected at ſuch: 

Times, he may make an Improvement in the true 

Knowledge of himſelf, very much to his future 

Advantage, though perhaps not a little to his pre- 
ſent Mortification, For a ſudden Provocation from 

| Mao, , 
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Man, or ſevere Affliction from GOD, may de- 
tect ſomething, which lay latent and undifcovered 
ſo long at the Bottom of his Heart, that he never 

once ſuſpected it to have had any Place there. 
bus, the one excited Wrath in the meeteff Man, 
(Pal. cvi. 33-) and the other my in the kn. 
patient, Job iii. 3. 
By conſidering then in what Milner" we bear 
the particular Afflictions GOD is pleaſed to allot 
us, and what Benefit we receive from them, wr 
may come to a very conſiderable Acquaittance - 
with ourſelves, 

(3.) In a Time of wi Proſperity and Pleas 
ſure, when the Soul is generally moſt unguarded, 
what is its Temper and Diſpoſition then 

This is the warm Seaſon that nouriſhes and 
impregnates the Seeds of Vanity, Self- Confidence, 


and a ſupercilious Contempt of others. If there 
be ſuch a Rt of Bitterneſs in the Heart, it will 


be very apt to ſhoot forth in the Sun- ſhine of un- 
interrupted Proſperity; even after the Froſt of 


Adverſity had nipped it, and, as we ought, 
killed it. | 


Proſperity is a Trial as well as Adverity | and * 
is commonly attended with more dangerous Temp- 
.tations. And were the Mind but as ſeriouſly diſ- 
poſed to Self-Reffection, it would have a greater 
Advantage of attaining a true Knowledge of itfelf 
under the former than under the latter. But the 
Unhappineſs of it is, the Mind is ſeldom rightly 


-turned for ſuch an . under thoſe Cir- 


cumſtances. 


- 
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cumſtances. It has ſomething elſe to do; bas the 
Concerns of the World to mind; and is too much 
engaged by the Things without it, to advert to 
' thoſe within it; and is more diſpoſed to enjoy than 
examine itſelf, However, it is a very neceſſary 
| Seaſon for Self-Examination, and a very proper 
Time to acquire a good Degree of Self-Know- 
ledge, if rightly. improved. 
¶(Laſih,) How do we ne in bad: Onto 9 
And that is to be reckoned bad Company, in 
which there is no Probability of our doing or get- 
ting any Good, but apparent Danger of our doing 
or getting much Harm; I mean, our giving Of- 
fence to others, by an indiſcreet Zeal, or incurring 
Guilt to outſelyes by a criminal Compliance. 
Are we carried down by the Torrent of Va- 
nity and Vice? Will a Flaſh of Wit or a brilli- 
ant Fancy make us excuſe a profane Expreſſion? 
If ſa, we ſhall ſoon come to reliſh it, when _ 
ſeaſoned, and uſe it ourſelves. ©  - 
This i is a Time when our Zeal and Wiſdom, 
our Fortitude and Firmneſs are generally put to 
the moſt delicate Proof; and when we may too 
often take notice of the unſuſpected Eſcapes of 
Folly, Fickleneſs, and Indiſcretion. 
At ſuch Seaſons as theſe then we may often dif- 
cern what lies at the Bottom of our Hearts, better 
than we can in the more even and cuſtomary 
Scenes of Life, when the Paſſions are all calm and 
fill. And therefore would we know ourſelves, 
we ſhould be very attentive to our Frame, Tem- 
Y | | per, 
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To know our ſelves, we” myſt” wholly abe 
ue. an en Appearances. | | 


'F 


vim 7OULD you know yourſelf, you 


" muſt, as fur as poſſible, get above 
the Influence of external Appearances, and Circum- + 
flances. 

A Man is, what his Heart is, The Knowledas 
of himſelf is the Knowledge of his Heart, which 
is intirely an inward Thing 3 to the Knowledge 
of which then, outward Things ( ſuch as a Man's 
Condition and Circumſtances i in the World) can 
contribute nothing: But on the other hand, if 
taken into any Conſideration, will be a great Bar 


and Hindrance to him in his Purſuit of Self- 
Knowledge. | 


(41.) Are your Circumſtances in the World eaſy 


and proſperous, take care you do not judge of 
yourſelf too favourably on that Account. 


Theſe Things are without you, and therefore 
can never be the Meaſure of what is within you 
and however the World may reſpect you for them, 
they do not in the leaſt make you either a wiſer 
or more valuable Man. 

In forming a true Judgment of yourſelf then, 
you moſt intirely- ſet woo: the Conſideration of 


your 


* 
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your Eſtate, and Family; your Wit, Beauty, 
Genius, Health, &c. which are all but the Ap- 
pendages or Trappings of a Man; or a ſmooth 
and ſhining Varniſh, which may ener over the 
baſeſt Metal (a).- MK 39 11 

A Man may be a good and happy Man with- 
Lie theſe Things, and a bad and wretched one 
with them. Nay he may have all theſe, and be 
the worſe for them. They are fo far from being 
good and excellent in themſelves, that we often 
ſee Providence beſtows them upon the vileſt of 
Men, and in Kindneſs denies them to ſome of 
the beſt. They often are the greateſt Temptations 
that can put a Man' s Faith and Firmneſs to the 
Proof, 7 
(2. ) Is your Condition i in Life mean __ Hits 

ed? do not judge the worſe of yourſelf for not 
having thoſe e Advantages which others 
have. 

None will think the worſe of you for not having 
them, but thoſe. who think the better of them- 
ſelves for having them : In both which they ſhew . 
a very depraved and perverted Judgment, Theſe 
are (id d ig nuiv) Things intirely without us, 
and out of our Power; for which a Man is nei- 
ther the better nor the worſe, but according as 
he uſes them: And therefore vou ought to be as 

indifferent to them as they are to you. A good 
Man ſhines 0 through all the Obſcurity of 


his 
7 75 Si 3 te voles, ſepone pecuniam, domum, Digni- 


cle, intus te ipſe conſule, Sen. 
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his low Fortune and a wicked Man is a poor lit- 
tle Wretch in the Midſt of all his Grandeur (i). 
Were we to folow the Judgment of the World, 
we ſhould think otherwiſe of theſe Things; 
and by that Miſtake be led into a miſtaken No- 
tion of ourſelves. But we have a better Rule to 
follow, to which if we adhere, the Conſideration 
of our external Condition in Life, be it what 
it will, will have no undue Influence on the 
Mind in its ſearch after Self-Knowledge. 


CH AP. IX. 


The Practice of Self- Knowledee, a great Means 
to promote it. 


IX. E T all your Self - Knowledge by reduced 
- 128 into Praftice, 

The right Improvement of that n we 
have, is the beſt Way to attain more. 

The great End of Self Knowledge is Self- Go- 
vernment; without which it is but a uſeleſs Spe- 
culation. And as all Knowledge is valuable in 
Proportion to its End, fo this is the moſt excel- 
lent Kind of Knowledge, only becauſe the Prac- 
tice of it is of ſuch extenſive Uſe, as hath been 
alread y ſhewn. : 
| 4 | : Above 


{r) Parvus pumilio, . lictt in monte conſtiterit z coloſſus mag- 
-ritudinera ſuam ſervabit, etiamſi ſteterit in puteo. Sep. 
Epi. 77. 

«© Pygmies are Pygmies ill, tho' placed in Alps; 

« And Pyramids are Pyramids in Vales, Nigbe Thoughts, 


* 
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1997 3 all other Subjects (fays an antient pious 
£ Writer ) ſtudy thine ownſelf, — For no Know- 
edge that terminates in Curioſity or Speculation 


is comparable to that which is of Uſe ; and of all 


< uſeful Knowledge, that is moſt ſo which con- 


ſiſts in the due Care and juſt Notions : of ourſelves, 
This Study is a Debt which every one owes him- 


© ſelf. Let us not chen be fo laviſh, fo unjuſt as 
< not to pay this Debt; by ſpending ſome Part, at 


_ © leaſt, if we cannot all or moſt of our Time and 


Care upon that which has the moſt indefeaſible 
Claim to it. Govern your Paſſions; manage your 


Actions with Prudence ; and, where falſe Steps 


© have been made, correct them for the future. Let 
nothing be allowed to grow headſtrong and 


£ diſorderly ; 3 but bring all under Diſcipline. 
© Set all your Faults before your Eyes; and paſs 


Sentence upon yourſelf with the ſame Severity 


© as you would do upon another, for whom no 
c Partiality hath biaſſed your Judgment (5),* 

What will our moſt exact and diligent Self. 
Reſearches avail us, if after all we fink into In- 
dolence and Sloth? Or what will it ſignify to be 
convinced that there is a great deal amiſs in our 
Deportments and Diſpoſitione, if we fit ſtill 
contentedly under that Conviction, without tak- 


ing one Step towards a Reformation? It will 


indeed render us but the more guilty in the 


Sight of GOD. And how ſad a Thing will 


89 
„ 


00 Se, Bernard's Medit . chap, 5. 


* 
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it be to have our Self Knowledge hereaſter * 
up in Judgment againſt us | — 
Examination is in order. to Correction als 
Amendment. We- abuſe it and ourſelves, if 
we reſt in the Duty without looking farther. 
We are to review our daily. Walk, that we 
may reform it; and eonſequently a daily Re- 
view will point out to us the Subject and Mat- 
* ter of our future daily Care.” —— 4 Thies 
„ Day (faith. the Chriſtian, upon his Review 
of Things at Night) 1 loſt ſo much Time; 
particularly at:. I took too great a Liberty 3. 
particularly in——, I omitted ſuch an Op- 
« portunity that might have been improved to 
ce better Purpoſe. I miſmanaged ſuch a Duty 
« — — | find ſuch. a Corruption often work- 
ing; my old Infirmity —— til} -cleaves to 
< me; How eaſily doth this Sin beſet me! - Oh! 
„ May I be more attentive for the Time to 
« come, more watchful over my Heart; take 
« more Heed to my Ways! May Þ do ſo 
« the next Day !* —— The Knowledge of a 
© Diſtemper is a. good Step to a Cure; at leaſt, 
© it directs to proper Methods and Applications 
in order to it, Self- Acquaintance leads to 
Self- Reformation. He that at the Cloſe. of 
each Day calls over what is paſt, i nſpects him · 
« ſelf, his Behaviour and Manners,” will not fall 
into that Security, and thoſe uncenſured Follies 
62 that are ſo common and ſo dangerous 0 *. 
8 2 / And. — 
=: Bennet” s Gf Orat, . 
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And it may not be improper, in order to 
Hy us ſenſible of and attentiye to ſome of 
the more ſecret Faults and Foibles of our Tem- 
pers, to pen them down at Night, according 
as they appeared during the Tranfactions of 
the Day. By which Means, we fhall not only 
have a more diſtin View of that Part of our 
Character to which we are generally moſt 
blind; but ſhall be able to difcover ſome De- 
fects and Blemiſhes in it, which perhaps we ne- 
ver apprehended before, For the Wiles and 
Doublings of the Heart are ſometimes ſo hid- 
den and intricate, that it requires the niceſt 
Care and moſt. ſteady Attention | to detect and 
unfold them. 
For Inſtance 3, © This Day! 1 EDD an Au- 
thor whoſe Sentiments were very different 
from mine, and who expreſſed » himſelf with 
much Warmth: and Confidence. It excited 
my Spleen, I own, and I immediately paſſed 
a ſevere Cenſure upon him. 80 that had 
he been preſent, and talked in the ſame Strain, 
my ruffled Temper would have prompted me 
to uſe harſh and ungrateful Language, which 
might have Occaſioned a very unchriſtian | 
Contention. But I now recollect, that tho“ | 
the Author might be miſtaken in thoſe Sen- 
timents, (as I ſtill believe he was) yet by his 
« particular Circumſtances in Life, and the 
0 * Method of his Education, he hath been ſtrongly 
{ N led 
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© led into that Way of thinking. 80 that 
< his Prejudice is pardonable ; but my Uncha- 


©. ritableneſs is not; eſpecially, conſidering that 


in many Reſpects he has the Aſcendant of. 
©. me, — This proceeded then from Uncharis 
<. tableneſs, which is one Fault of my Temper. 
©. I have to watch againſt ; and which I never 
©. was before ſo ſenſible of, as I am now upon 
© this Recolle&ion, Learn more Moderation, 
« and make more Allowances for the miſtaken 
Opinions of others for the future. Be as 
6. charitable to others who differ from you, as 
you defire they ſhould be to you, who differ 
as much from them, For it may be- you, 
cannot be more. aſſured of being in the ne. 
than they are. 
Again; this Day I found myſelf Rrongly 
inclined to put in ſomething by Way of 
Abatement to an excellent Character given of, 
an abſent Perſon by one of his great Admi- 
rers. It is true, I had the Command of my- 
ſelf to hold my Tongue. And. it is well 1 
had; for ' the Ardour of his Zeal would 


» & a@'£ 


mm @ a +» © 


_ © not have admitted the Exception, (tho? 1 


« ſtill think that in ſome Degree it was juſt) 
which might have. raiſed a wrangling Debate. 
about his Character, perhaps at the Expence. 
* of my own; or however occaſioned much, 
Animoſity and Contention, —— But T have. 


_ © ſince examined the ſecret Spring of that Im- 


pulſe, and find it to be Envy; which I was. 
5 | 8 3 * nok 
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not then ſenſible of; but my Antagoniſt had cer- 


5 tainly imputed it to this. And had he taken 
© the Liberty to have told me ſo, I much 
& queſtion whether I ſhould have had the Tem- 
per of the Philoſopher; who, when he was: 
© really injured, being aſked whether he was 
angry or no, replied, No; but I am confider- 
4. ing with myſelf whether I ought not to be ſo, I 
doubt I ſhould not have had ſo much Compoſure; 
© but: ſhould have immediately reſented it as 2 
© fale and malicious Aſperſion- But it was 
certainly Envy, and nothing elſe ; for the Per- 
© fon who was the Object of the Encomium 
< was. much my Superior in many Reſpects. And 


# 


* the Exception that aroſe to my Mind was the 
© only Flaw in his Character; which nothing 
© but a quick-fighted Envy could deſcry. Take 


'© heed then of that Vice for the future. 

Again; this Day I was much ſurprized to 
©. obſerve in myſelf the Symptoms of a Vice, 
which of all others I ever thought myſelf 
« moſt clear of; and have always expreſſed the 
< oreateſt Deteſtation of in cthers ; and that is 
« Covetouſneſs, For what elſe could it be that 
© prompted me to with-hold my Charity from 
my Fellow-Creature in Diſtrefs, on Pretence 
© that he was not in every Reſpect a proper 
£ Object ; or to diſpenſe it ſo ſparingly to-another, 
£ who I knew was ſo, on Pretence of having 


© lately been at a conſiderable Expence upon 


C another Occaſion ? This could proceed from 
s nothing 
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© nothing elſe but a latent Principle of Cove- 
4. touſneſs; which tho? I never before obſerved* 
4 c in myſelf, yet it is likely others have. O 
d © how inſcrutinable are the Depths and Deceits 
' © of the Human Heart | — Had my Enemy 
brought againſt me a Charge of Indolence;: 
© Self-Indulgence, or Pride, and Impatience, or 
© a too quick Reſentment of Affronts and In- 
© juries, my own Heart muſt have confirmed 
| the Accuſation, and forced me to plead: guilty. 
| Had he charged me with Bigotry, Self-Opi- 
| nion and Cenſoriouſneſs, I ſhould have thought 
| it proceeded from the ſame Temper in him- 
| c felf, having rarely obſerved any Thing like 
BB © it in my own. But had he charged me with 
© Covetouſneſs, I ſhould have taken it for down- 
© right Calumny, and deſpiſed the Cenſure with 
© Indignation and Triumph. And yet after all, 
© ] find it had been but too true a Charge. 
© —— O! how hard a Thing is it to know 
© myſeif ? —— This, like all other Knowledge, 
© the more I have of it, the more ſenſible f am 

c of my Want of it. 
Tbe Difficulty of Self-Governmint and Self 
Poſſeſſion ariſes from the Difficulty of a thorough 
Self-Acquaintance, which is neceſſary to it. I 
ſay a thorough Self- Aquaintance, ſuch as has been 
already (et forth in its ſeveral Branches, (Part 
i.). For as Self-Government is ſimply impoſ- 
fible (I mean confidered as a Virtue) where Self- 
ns N ſo the Difficulty of it will 


decreaſe 
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decreaſe in Proportion to the Degoes in- a: which 
Self- Aequaintance increaſes. 

Many, perhaps, may he ready to think an 
rer ; and imagine that they know their 
predominant Paſſions and Foibles very well, but 
ſtill find it extremely difficult. to correct them. 
But let them examine this Point again, and 
perhaps they may find, that that: Difficulty ariſes 
either from their Defect of Self- Knowledge, (for 
it is in this as in other Kinds- of Knowledge, 
wherein ſome are very ready to think them- 
ſelves much greater Proficients than they are) 
or elſe from their Neglect to put in Practice 
that Degree of Self- Knowledge they have. They 
know their particular Failings, yet will not 
guard againſt the immediate Temptations to 
them. And they are often betrayed into the 
immediate Temptations which overcome them, 
becauſe they are ignorant of, or do not guard, 
againſt, the more remote Temptations, which 
lead them into thoſe which are more immedi- 
ate and dangerous, which may not improperly 
be called the Temptations to Temptations; in 
obſerving and guarding againſt which, conſiſts a 
very neceſſary Part of Self. Knowledge, and the 
great Art of keeping clear: of Danger „which, 
in our preſent State of Frailty, is the beſt Means 
of keeping clear of Sin, 


To correct what is amiſs, and to pen 
what is good in us, is ſuppoſed to be our hearty 
Deſire, and the great End of all our Self-Re» 

ſearch, 
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ſearch. But if we do not endeavour after this, 
all our Labour after Self- Knowledge will be in 
vain. Nay, if we do not endeavour it, we can- 
not be ſaid heartily to deſire it. For there 
© is moſt of the Heart, where there i is moſt of 
the Will; and there is moſt of the Will, 
where there is moſt Endeavour; and where 
© there is moſt Endeavour, there is ' generally 
© moſt Succeſs, So that Endeavour muſt prove 
the Truth of our Defire, and Succeſs will 
« generally prove the Sincerity of our Endea- 
« your («),* This, I think, we may ſafely 
fay without attributing too. much to the Power 
of the Human Will, confidering that we are 
rational and free Agents, and conſidering what 
effectual Aſſiſtance is offered to them who ſeek 
it, to render their Endeavours ſucceſsful if they 
are fincere. Which introduces the * of 
che following cet 


8 ** 
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Cu ar Xx 
Fervent and frequent Prayer the moſt effeliat 
Means for attaining true Self-Knowledge. - 


AS TL V, the laſt Means to Self- : Knowledge 
4 which J Gall mention is, frequent and devout 
Applications to the Fountain of Light and the 
Father of our Spirits, to aſſiſt us in this im- 
portant Study, and give us the true Knowledge 
- of ourſelves, 1 


(%) Baxter. 
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This 1 mention laſt, not as the leaſt, but, 
on the contrary, as the greateſt and beſt Means. 
of all, to attain a right and thorough Know- 
ledge of ourſelves; and the Way to/xender all: 
the reſt effeftual. And therefore, though it be 
the laſt Means mentioned, it is the firſt that 
_thould be. ufed. BAY 

Would we know atom we 4; __ 
converſe not only with ourſelves. in Medita- 
tion, but with GOD in Prayer. In the low-- 
lieſt Proſtration of Soul, beſeeching the Father 
of our Spirits to diſcover them to us; in whoſe: 
Light we may ſee- Light, where. before there 
was nothing but Darkneſs; to make known 
to us the Depth and Devices of our Heart. 
For without the Grace and Influence of his Di- 
vine Iiluminations and Inſtructions, our Hearts. 
Will, after all our Care and Pains. to know 
them, moſt certainly decieve us. And Self- 
Love will fo prejudice the Underſtanding, as 
to keep us ſtill in Self-Ignorance. 

The firſt Thing we are to do in order to 
Self- Knowledge is, to aſſure ourſelves that our 
Hearts are deceitful above all Things. And the 

next is, to remember that % LORD ſearches. 
the Hearts, and irieth the Reins, Jer, xvii. 9. 
1. e. that He, the (Kaedioyrarns) Starcher of 
all Hearts (1 Chron, xxviii.. .) hath a perfect 
Knowledge of them, deceitful as they are. 
Which Conſideration, as it ſuggeſteth to us the: 

Spent 1 Motive. to induce us. to labour after. 
a tie. 
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a true Knowledge of them ourſelves ; fo it di- 
res us at the fame Time bow we may attain 


this Knowledge; viz, by a humble and impor- 


tunate Application to Him, to whom alone 
they are known, to make them known to us. 
And this, by the free and near Acceſs which 
his Holy Spirit hath to our Spirits, he can ef- 
fectually do various Ways; viz, by fixing our 
Attentions; by quickning our Apprehenſions; 

removing our Prejudices, (which, like a. falſe 
Medium before the Eye of the Mind, prevent 


its ſeeing Things in a juſt and proper Light; 


by mortifying our Pride ; ſtrengthening 1 
tellective and reflecting Faculties; and enforcing 


upon the Mind a lively Senſe and Knowledge 


of its greateſt Happineſs and Duty; and ſo a- 
wakening the Soul from that carnal Security 


and Indifference about its beſt Intereſts, which 


a. too ſerious Attention to the Woll is apt 
to betray it into. 


Beſides, Prayer is a very proper Expedient 
for attaining Self- Knowledge, as the actual En- 
gagement of the Mind in this devotional Ex- 
erciſe is in itſelf a great Help to it. For the 
Mind is never in a better Frame, than when 
it is intently and devoutly engaged in this Duty. 
It has then the beſt Apprehenſions of GOD; 
the trueſt Notions of itfelf, and the juſteſt Sen- 
timents of earthly Things; ; the cleareſt Con- 


ceptions of its own Weakneſs, and the deepeſt 
Senſe of its own Vileneſs; and conſequently is 


in 
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in the beſt Diſpoſition that can be, to receive 


71 a true and right Knowledge of itſelf. g 


And, Oh! could we but always think of 
ourſelves in ſuch a Manner, or could we but 


always be in a Diſpoſition to think of ourſelves 


in ſuch a Manner, as we fometimes do in the 
Fervour of our Humiliations before the Throne 
of Grace, how great a Progreſs ſhould we ſoon 


make in this important Science? Which evi- 
- dently ſhews the Neceſſity of ſuch devout and 
humble Engagements of the Soul, and how 


happy a Means they are to attain a juſt Seſf. 


. Acquaintance. 


a 


AND NOW, Reader, whoever thou art 


that haſt taken the Pains to peruſe theſe Sheets, 
Whatever be thy Circumſtances or Condition 
in the World, whatever thy Capacity or Un- 
derſtanding, whatever thy Occupations and En- 


gagements, whatever thy favourite Sentiments 


and Principles, or whatever Religious Sect or 
Party thou eſpouſeſt, know for certain that 
thou haſt been deeply intereſted in what thou 
haſt been reading; whether thou haſt attended 
to it or no. For it is of no leſs Concern 
to thee than the Security of thy Peace and 


Uſefulneſs in this World, and thy Happineſs 


in another; and relates to all thy Intereſts both 
as a Man and a Chriſtian, Perhaps thou 
haſt ſeen enn © of thine own Image in the 

_ Glaſs 


cap. K. + vain 8 OY 
dus that | his nö dec Bed up % e 
And wilt hau go a, atid foon forget what; 
Manner of Pirſin thi art? Perhaps, tio. 
haſt met with. ſome Things thou doſt not well 
underſtand or apptove. But ſhall that take oft 
thine, Attention from thoſe Things thou de 
underſtand and apptove, and art convinced of. 
the Neceffity of ? =— If thou haft received nd 
Magere, no Benefit from what thou hat 
been reading; read it over again. The ame 
Thought, you know, often impreſſes one mire - 
at one Time than another. And we ſome⸗ 
times receive more Knowledge. and Profit 5. 
the ſecond. Perufal of a Book. than by the firſt; 
And I would fain- hope that thou wilt find 
ſomething in this that may fet thy Thoughts. 
on Work, and which, by the Bleſſing of GOD, 
may make ther more obſervant of thy Heart 
and Conduct; and in Conſequence of that 
a more ſolid, ſerious, wiſe, eſtabliſhed Chriſtian; 
But will you, after all, deat: by this Book,” 
you. have now read, as you have dealt by many: 
| Sermons. you have heard. * Paſs your Judgment; 
upon it according to your received and eſta- 
bliſhed Set of Notions ;. and condemn or ap- 
plaud it, only as it is agreeable or difagreeable.- 
to them; and commend. or cenſure it, only as 
it ſuits or does not. ſuit your particular. Tafte;. 
without. attending to the real Weight, Impors. 
tance, and Neceſſity of. the Subject abſtrafted; 
from thoſe Views? Or will you be. barely con- 
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kent with the | Entertainment, and; Satisfaction, 
which ſome Parts of it may poſlibly have gi- 


ven you; to aſſent to the Importance of the 


Subject, and juſtneſs of the Sentiment, or the 
Propriety of ſome of the Obſervations you have 
been reading; and ſo diſmiſs, all without any. 
further Concern about the Matter? Believe 
„„ Chriſtian Reader, if this be all the Ad- 
Vvuantage you gain by it, it were ſcarce worth 
while to have confined yourſelf ſo long to the 
Peruſal of it. It has aimed, it has ſincerely aimed, 
to do you a much greater Benefit; to bring you to. 
_  Abetter Acquaintance with one you expreſs a parti- 
cular Regard for, and, who is capable of being tbe 
| beſt Friend, or the worſt Enemy you have in the 
World ; and that is yourſelf. Alt was deſigned to. 
convince you, that would you live and act con - 
' fiſtently, either as a Man or a Chriſtian, you muſt. 
Snot yourſelf ? and to perſwade you under the In- 
fluence of the foregoing Motives, and by the Help 
af the fore-mentioned Directions, to make Self 
| Knowledge the great Study, and S2lf- Government the 
great Buſineſs of your Life. In which Reſolution. 
may Almighty GOD confirm you; and in which, 
great Buſineſs may his Grace affiſt you, againſt all 
future Diſcouragements and Diſtractions! Witk, 
Him I leave the Succeſs of the whole; 3 to whom be 
Glory. a; Swe for ever. 
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And ſold by J. Wa von at the Turk's 
Head in Gracechurch- Street. 


r. QUBJECTION to the Higher Powers 
O conſidered, in a Sermon preached at Dorling 
in Surry. Noy. & 1140. „„ 

2. Select Remains of the Reva, John Maſon, 
A. M. late Rector of MHater-Stratford in the 
County of Bucks. Recommended by the Reva, 
Iſaac Watts, D. D. „ 
3. A plain, and modeſt Plea for Obriſlianity 3 
or a ſober and rational Appeal to Infidels..: Occa+ 
ſioned by a Peruſal of ſome of their late Produc-. 
tions, particularly a Treatiſe intitled, - Chriſtianity 
wot founded. in Argument. ore A 2 


Where alſo may te bad juſt Publiſhed, - _ 


1. A little Catechiſm, with little Verſes; and lit- 
tle Sayings, for little Children. By fohn-Maſen, 


M. A. late Rector of WYater-Stratford, and Author 


of 7 3 The Seventh Edition. Price 
1 2 d. | | Me 
2. Self-Imployment in Secret: Containing, (I. 
An Enquiry into the State of his Soul. 2. 
Thoughts upon painful Afflictions. (3.) Memo 
rials for Practice. Left under the Hand- Writing 
of that Learned and Reverend Divine, Mr. ohn 
Corbet late of Chicheſter. With a Prefatory f ifs 
de by the late Reverned Mr, John Hue.” Cor 


rected 
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_— nd newly Publiſhed S. | 
Roa. by 8: Wrights. N. * | 
_ Sermon Owen, by the- victory Ob. 
—_— over 93 8 7 — - Mt on. the 166 

17 y- hi Army under. 
the e his Noyal 1 9 
of Cumberland. By . — Barter. Price 6. 
4. Deliverance out of the Handi ar. Enemies. | 
urged os' a ative to Obedience In the Sub- 
— of two Sermons, Preached at Nonthampton, 
y 9, 1745-6. On Occaſion of thi Preci: | 
te licht 0 the Rebels from': Stirling. a . few. 
ys before. By P. Deddridge, D. D. Price 64/ 
$5. The Principles of | the Chriſtian Religion, 
expreſſed in plain "and eaſy Vetſe, and Uivided i into 
mort Leſſons for the Uſe of little Children... By F. 
Deadridges. D. D. Price, d. 
6. The. 8-of the Mini Rerial Office, and the- 
nir of rightly Bfaharging it Confidered in a. 
delivered in Norwich, Tune 20, 1745. 
At the Ordination of the Reverend Mr. abam.: 
Toexer. By Richard Froſt; To which is added, 
The Charge, By P. Doddridge, D. D. Price, 15. 
7. A 1 Treatiſe of Midwifry: Iuſtrated 
with upwards of Four Hundred curious Obſerva- 
tions and Reſtexions concerning that Art. 
Written originally in French by La Matte, ſworn 
Surgeon and Man Midwife at Valner. And 
— into — 25 by Thotias Tombyns, Sur- 
Seon. Price boun 
8. The Friendly Altre dor; or, a Colinmion 
oc young Ladies and young Gentlemen: In which 
their Duty to God, and their Parents, their Car- 
riage to Superiors and Inferiots, and ſeveral other = 
very uſeful and inſtructive Leſſons are recommended,” |. 
in plain and Familiar Dialogues, With a Recom- J * 
mendatory . Preface, by P. Daddridge, D. D. The: s 
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